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REFORM AND THE 


THE postponement of the Comntittee on 
the Reform Bill in the House of Com- 
mons to the 4th of June will be fatal to the 
measure, for the session ; unless its friends 
change their tactics and adopt in its behalf 
more than their past zeal. Even the 
ministerial journals cavil at the schemes of 
their own friends. If we were disposed 
to one description of revenge, we might 
retaliate in this midsummer many remarks 
that we have heard concerning our own 
course. We considered the meeting in 
Willis’s Rooms perdition to the Liberal 
cause for the time. All events confirm 
the idea. The Independent Liberals were 
sold like sheep by parties in haste to con- 
struct a composite abinet; and what is the 
result? Infidelity to their opinions, and 
their principles forced upon them by the 
chains of this coalition. ‘The quarrel be- 
tween Earl Grey and Lord John Russell 
is a small symptom of the indifference 
existing among the old and pure Whigs 
to reform. The noble Earl correctly re- 
presents the aristocratic feeling on the 
subject, exactly as Mr. Black correctly 
represents the terror of an extended 
franchise among respectable men in an- 
other class of Whigs. Honour to the 
Commoner and the Peer alike tor free 
talking. They both deserve sympathy 
for bringing out the truth that is in them. 


That truth is a fear by both parties of | 
the working classes. A Reform Bill will | 


rin- | 


be conceded by gentlemen of these 
ciples conditionally. After they have veal 


convinced that the new electors will copy 





REFORM BILL. 


rigidly from the old, they will not object 
to them. From this point we can com- 
ater ss their views; and as nothing can 

e gained by a concealment of truth, we 
express our opinion against the ibility 
of satisfying them. No security can be 
afforded that the men who would be en- 
franchised by the Reform Bill would copy 
with slavish accuracy the conduct of the 
present voters. A Reform Bill is unne- 
cessary for this purpose. It is neither 
sought nor ea as an honorary object, 
but as a tool. A Reform Bill only for 
the purpose of continuing the bribery 
corruption and expense of contested elec- 
tions, as they exist at present, is unde- 
sirable. The measure is needed to enlarge 
the numbers to be bribed without enlarg- 
ing the means of bribery; so that the 
buyers may find their money less powerful 
than it is now in a struggle. A rich man 
who knows his business and nothing more 
may desire to represent a district, and be 
willing to give two thousand pounds for 
the honour. He may be perfectly useless 
in Parliament, except to say, Aye or No, 
or perhaps follow his leaders into a lobby 
when the Division-bell rings. Still, he 
has two thousand pounds to spare. Among 
eight hundred electors he finds one hun- 
dred persons who will take ten pounds 
each for their vote; and as many other 
persons as he requires to fish in filth for 
these voters at the outlay of the balance. 
By doubling the number of electors we 
reduce the money power. The purchaser 


would then have to spend his money 
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over two hundred to produce the re- 
sult. If we assume forty-five thousand 
persons as the fair average of constituen- 
cies, the number of males over twenty- 
one ag of age among them should be 
nearly nine thousand. One thousand 
pounds would not do among a thousand 
men the marvels that they may accom- 
plish among 4 hundred. 
able portion of the ten-pound electors are 
not ten times richer than the average of 
the non electors; and the power of a 
sovereign in that case, if all parties be 


he purchase- | 


INEQUALITIES OF THE REPRESENTATION. 


riches of the persons tempted. In a busi- | 


ness of this nature, also, as much difhfi- 
culty exists in negotiating for one man as 
for another. 
the number of men to be bought, infers 
an increase of agency, of cost, and of 
risk in the trade. Bribery will thus be- 


Therefore, an increase in | 







business is not yet completed, for the 
bleachers bill will be probably found among 
the innocents at the end of the session 
The tragedy among the brave defender, 
of our Indian empire on the Great This 
mania has never been investigated by 

liament. The negligence that sent thy. 
ship to sea without adequate provisions 
remains unpunished. The conduct of those 
persons who shipped the soldiers’ wives 
and children to India in such cireym. 
stances that the children were decimated 
on the voyage, is another unexannined 


alike unprincipled, depends on the relative | and unpunished crime of the year. The 


Commons do not represent the feelings of 


‘the people, and thus these crimes are 
overlooked. 


If they were more identified 
with the people such occurrences would 
be the subject of a sharp investigation and 
quick punishment. We dont allege that 
members of the Commons have no sym- 


come decidedly more expensive with each | pathy with suffering. On the contrary, 


extension of the franchise. 


The Minis- | we hold that an equal number of persons 


terial bill is only one step forward to the | in their position will not be found with 


greatest possible number of electors; but | greater sympathy, but it is not large and 
it is a step; and that somewhere out in | practical, it is small and : 


We 


the next century, the country may reach | need it large and practical. 
the total seems to be the wish of all po- | b 


liticians. 

New electors are wanted to infuse a 
determined spirit into the House against 
swindling. What less or more than 
cheating is the maintenance of the pre- 
sent gross inequalities of the representa- 
tion? Even the little cure homeopathic- 
ally offered in the Ministerial Bill excepts, 
so faras canbe done, the peculiar sins of its 
friends. It clears away manfully small con- 
servative constituencies, and small doubt- 
ful constituencies leaving to smaller but 
sound and whig constituencies the honour 
of returning two safe members. This 
proceeding is really too gross even in this 
age, where every man telegraphs to his 
friend, take care of nephew and self. 

A reform bill is wanted because the 
present parliament favours all humane 
measures only after a struggle. The 
educational scheme proposed for Scotland, 
which was to bind all sects tugether in 
oné communion of instruction, at been 
promised long and waited long, although 
the diminutive doctrinal variations of 
Scotland wouldrenderany national scheme 
not based on split straws, casy and useful. 
Years have been passed in a struggle to 
persuade parliament that pleachfields and 
print works are manufactories; and the 





When absolute want existed among the 
artisans of the Clyde, not two years since, 
nearly a thousand of them offered to pre- 
serve the peace in British Columbia, on 
condition of receiving a small grant of 
land at the conclusion of their service. 
The memorial bore the signatures of these 
men, and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer ex- 
pressed most civil sympathy with their 
sufferings and with their wishes ; but he 
could not comply with them because of 
many obstacles, among which he mentioned 
particularly that the colonial lands were 
made over to the colonial legislatures. He 
pled as his apology for doing nothing, an 
enormous switdle on the nation, 
especially on our working classes, done by 
a parliament in which they had no repre- 
sentative. Even that crime, however, 
not include British Columbia, for it is 
crown colony; but Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, sympathising truly with the suf 
ferings of the artizans on the Clyde, from 
causes which they could not control 
directly, had not sufficient sympathy to 
examine his own business so fully as to 
learn his geographical mistake. If he 
had represented a considerable number of 
working men among his constituents, 
nubathe would have been sharpened? 
to a discovery of the truth. Yet Sir 
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gard Lytton Bulwer is an excellent mem- 
ber of Parliament, and we do not wish 
to see him removed from his seat. 

Within our island every year perhaps 
more than one hundred thousand persons 
are killed on the altars of Mammon. No 
sanatory reformer can place the numbers 
under these great round figures, and the 
causes seem as clearly proved as any other 
gets. By Parliament scarcely anything 
‘s done to avert this guilt, yet it has a 
distinct remedy, ‘The investment of some 

of the money, say one half of the 
money,expended now on palaces and parks, 
in the purchase of delapidated properties, 
aad the erection of convenient and deco- 
rous houses where nurseries of disease now 
stand, would in twenty years remove the 
reproach ; because the investments would 
be partly exemplary and partially repro- 
ductive. The rich are not much less con- 
cerned in this matter than the poor. The 
east wind tinges Belgravia with the mi- 
gama of Houndsditch. Wealth cannot 
build out the wind ; and the seeds of fever 
are more imperceptible and lighter than 
thistledown. The rich resemble ostriches. 
In all towns they fly from low neighbour- 
hoods; yet they only put their heads into 
the bushes of their shrubberies. One 
writer on medical science in connection 
with India, says that a belt of trees will 
often absorb or check a current of delete- 
rious miasma. He may be correct, but 
even the belt of trees is usually wanting, 
in our great cities, where the rich are in- 
terested, if lexs directly interested, than the 
working classes in sanitary reforms. We 
do not quarrel with an outlay on palaces 
and public buildings. We do not want a 
chief magistrate in a white house. Works 
of art are only next to works of necessity 
in public value. Still they are next, and 
a infusion of the working classes in the 
electoral registry would put them in their 
place, not the first but the second place, if 
the Exchequer could not meet the demands 
tor both. The educational and sanitary 
‘Tangements essential for the mental and 
physical training of men and women are 
always postponed. The unnatural deaths 
ofone hundred thousand persons annually 
our population, call for stronger reme- 
s than any government has hitherto 
9, aad The necessary remedies are 
tee effort, and can only be 
red by the united action of the com- 
munity; bnt we have no united represen- 
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tation. We have patricians—grave, well- 
meaning senators. We have an eques- 
trian order, of whom so many take no time 
to think, that erude political opinions pass 
among them with no more question than 
the multiplication table ; and we have the 
plebeians. The country needs a fusion of 
all these classes for the common weal. 
The late Baron Macaulay terrified his 
friends by alleging that Goths and Van- 
dals were possible in the neighbourhood 
of Belgravian squares. He predicted the 
inevitable everthrow of the British consti- 
tution from an extension of electoral pri- 
vileges to the operative classes. A gen- 
tleman of New York had written a 
biography of Jefferson, who assisted to 
frame the constitution of the United 
States. That gentleman recommended 
his own work to the careful perusal of the 
testy historian for 'ngland. The author 
in reply, assured his correspondent that 
he had no favor for Jefterson. He adduced 
reasons. One of them was the universal 
suffrage that Jefferson had introduced in 
the United States. According to Mae- 
aulay, that suffrage presses the States on- 
wards to destruction, from which they 
have only been preserved in past time by 
the abundance of their waste and. When 
their valleys shall all be occupied, he _be- 
lieved that human nature will crop out, 
and in a time of trouble do its usual work. 
So it will; but the difference between 
our opinion and that of Baron Macaulay, 
respects the character of “ its usual work.” 
He professed to be guided by experience, 
but experience, like statistics, can be 
wrested from its proper place. Baron 
Macaulay quoted the experience of France, 
but the United States are not France, 
and especially they are not Scotland. The 
proceedings of the French revolutionists in 
1798, in 1830, or in 1848, is not a 
of the conduct that Scotch constituencies 
would pursue. Let us add that it can be 
no fair guage of the policy that may be 
expected in the United States, phew | had 
universal suffrage. They have privileged 
and they have ee classes, and 
the struggle to keep the unprivileged 
classes out of any right, including the 
right to themselves, will dissolve the 
Ulu: We entertain no moral doubt 
on that subject, and cannot hold any such 
doubt while we believe in the necessary 
power of all iniquity. Either the Union 
must destroy slavery, or it will — the 
U 
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Union. _I[t corrupts the influence of all | 
good institutions. It is the little leaven. 
See how it suppresses all freedom civil 
and religious. A merchant cannot offer 
his for sale in the Southern -States, | 
until he has satisfied the authorities that | 
they are not stained with Abolitionist prin- 
ciples, and a missionary dare not preach | 
the absolute truth of the Gospel in open | 
simplicity. He must mend and mince 
the great Master’s words, so that they | 
may correspond with the slave masters’ | 
works. “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
is the abolition charter. One minister of 
the United States, who is the peer | 
to seamen at Havre, has published a col- 
lection of memoranda and scraps under 
the title of “Treasured Moments.” A 
book of that nature might be valuable, 
and there are many parts of this gentle- 
man’s work extremely interesting. He 
apologises for American slavery by all the 
arguments usual with his class—those who 
deprecate the evil abstractly, but wish 
to make the best of it practically. The 
chapter devoted to this subject is preceded 
by several mottoes quoted from the Bible. 
One of these is the injunction of the 
Apostle taken from Hebrews xiii. 3— 
. Riciotdies them that are in bonds”— 
and there the Chaplain of the Seaman’s 
Mission ‘at Havre stops. But there the 
Apostle did not stop; for he wrote, “ Re- 
member them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them.” The latter clause gives much 
force to the command. It indicates the 
sort of memory to be entertained of those 
who are in bonds. “ As bound with them,” 
is the apostolic sentiment ; and it should 
make many men immediate abolitionists, 
who will be left for all their lives gradual 
reformers by “remember them that are 
in bonds” assumed alone for their guide. 
The United States have not universal 





suffrage. 


human beings have not even a personality 
—not being deemed intelligent creatures, 


but chattels only, by law ; although they | 
are something different by nature. The | 


enfranchisement of these few millions of 


human — would not, by itself, elevate | The safety of property in_ the 
character of the Union. That | States is said to be dependent om 


the electo 


They have a restricted suftrage | 

in some States, and several millions of | 
f . ” 

will take who have the power, if 


THE UNITED STATES. 


States. Money is the root of ail the evil 
One class in the Union maintain slayer, 
because it is profitable ; and another gee 
abolition because anything less is sinfy 
Thus the politics of the Union Centre op 
slavery. All considerations are merged 
in its overthrow or preservation. 
aristocracy of race is maintained in th 
majority, and the means of intellecty 
and social progress are denied to th 
minority. The latter, although a smaj 
minority in the Union, predominate jy 
number over several States. Having 
no personal rights, yet they confer po. 
tical rights on their possessors. ed 
are enfranchised in one way—for the 
owner of slaves votes for himself and fo 
them. Some ofthe States are thus placed 
under a property suffrage of the mos 
detestable sort, instead of universal suf. 
frage; and from their position they can 
afford no illustration of the political prin. 
ciples that might guide them on the 
removal of this terrible temptation. 

An immense emigration to the United 
States has er it different Ev. 
ropean countries within twenty ~ 
By the common law of the northern States 
the immigrants have obtained the fr 
chise almost without a residential quali 
fication. Many of these new citwens 
were ignorant, and a clannish spirit wa 

revalent among them. The latter ha 
en employed for evil instead of good pu- 
yoses, and political parties existing in the 
Union have endeavoured to gain the nev 
electors by apparent conformity to theirob- 
jects. The great conflict on slavery bi 
conferred importance on them, exactly # 
it has raised a spirit of annexation by ay 
means—even up to unjust wars. 

Baron Macaulay’s arguments from th 
condition of the United States would k 
inapplicable to this country if they bs: 
been founded on existing facts ; but the 
are mere castles in the air, built on theory, 
and proceeding on the principle that “the 


need. Employment is made the caus ¢ 
common honesty. No higher estumate® 
allowed of mankind than their geoe® 
morality, while it involves no gx? 


is not the question there yet. The eleva- | existence of waste lands, and the cite? 
tion of these millions from personal rather | are forewarned that their ground 


than from political rights, causes the de- 
fective operation of free institutions in the 


honesty will be used up together. 
opinion is worthy of a literary ph 


-_ 
—— 
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MACAULAY ON THE UNITED STATES. 


«ho lived in absolute ignorance of the 
uctive classes. He had not, he never 
, the slightest connexion with them. 
He was born, educated, laboured, thought, 


and wrote in select circles. Radicals were | 


the heart's dread of Hannah More at Bar- 
ley Wood, and she infused her terrors into 
soung Macaulay. He forgot more desira- 
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| either of the legislature or of the “ opera- 
tive.” Few persons know that Baron 
Macaulay was for many years a charge 
/on the Indian revenue. His great work 
was a synopsis of Indian law, with sugges- 
tions for a general code. It was paid for, 
but never used. He was biennilegs but 
the legislature or the ministries of this 


lessons heard there; but he remem-/| country have been culpable for many 
hered all that he should have forgotten, | years. If we look for errors and mistakes 
and he forgot all that he should have re- | we shall discover many among the com- 
membered. Thus, in his manhood he de- | missions and the omissions of a ten pound 


nied human progress, and dying too early, 
his “ friends” employ his error as an ar- 
ent against justice. It is not a friendly 
act. Charity or “love” would have co- 
vered over this weakness, as in all, even 
the most gifted and the most graceful, it 
has to cover a “ multitude of sins.” 
The reference to the United States be- 
eame excusable by the employment of 
ments, drawn from their position, for 
the extension of our suffrages. The Man- 
chester school urged them ; yet the United 
States act on strictly “ protective” prin- 
ciples. The Liverpool financial reformers 
used them; yet the United States, al- 
though actually quoted by Mr. Cobden as 
illustrative of direct taxation, raise by 
that means no part of their general re- 
venue. Errors of this nature—and they 
are inexcusable and strange errors—have 
led to replies, until the United States are 
quoted against the reform bill with reckless 
fervour. Many reformers always denied 
the propriety of these references. They 
can now advise the “ Hannah Mores”— 
of whom there be many, in one sense— 
to draw comfort from Baron Macaulay’s 
exceptions. The fence of the United 
States between property and _ spoliation, 
according to his views, is waste land. Our 
fence, being of the same matcrials, will 
have equal strength ; and it is larger—for 
Britain has more waste land in its colonies 
than the United States possesses within 
their existing limits. Our reformers can 


suffrage, and a most unequal representa- 
tion. 

This opinion of Baron Macaulay’s pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that men of all 
nations, all races, a all religions will act 
always on the same principles. It is infi- 
delity to education and to faith. It is a 
good argument, if true, against the exten- 
sion of elective privileges ; and good also 
against the outlay in our own land for 
instruction. Men labour to elevate their 
race. Missionaries leave their homes, 
their land, its civilization, its companion- 
ships, its friendships, its literature, and its 
security ; and plunge into forest or prairie, 
into arid deserts or tangled jungles, to set 
up their tabernacle by silent tarn, on 
some lonely isle or by some nameless 
river, or they plunge into the depravity 
of great heathen cities to combat the 
demons of ignorance and superstition in 
their earthly strongholds. They choose 
savages for their companions: sinners for 
their friends. By choice they make their 
home with the debased, the ignorant, or 
even the vicious; andwhy? Frequently 
they are men of intellect and of taste. 
They have proved to be the pioneers of 
commerce, of cultivation, and of science. 
Already the desert has literally rejoiced, 
and the wilderness has been glad for 
them. Yet commerce or science is not 
their object. Ambition is not their 
guiding star. Avarice does not impel 
them. They act out their abnegation of 





plead that the people of this country are 


not bound to imitate the errors of the | 


Union; and they repudiate slayery and 

other mistakes of the States, not equally | 
gross but equally ostensible. They might | 
go farther, however, and retaliate argu-— 
ments of this nature. Are there no errors | 
of legislation existing, save in the United | 
States? Have we no errors and no mis- 


; | 
takes at home? Was not Baron Macaulay’s | 
great legislative work a grand iijstake | 


self to promote the good of others. It 
is not a merely intellectual good or a poli- 
tical purpose that they seek. ‘The advan- 
tages that these matters may confer are 
secondary in their sight. Still they are 
included in their work. Their success 
displaces that blank experience of which 
philosophers prattle. We have had expe- 


rience of a nation for a time brought 
under great moral and religious influences. 
Some such experience existed in Scotland 
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during Daniel De Foe’s visits. Were the 
people prone to theft then? Their Eng- 
ish 


visitor, like Dr. Johnson, was rather 
rejudiced against them. 


lieve that he was in any personal | 
danger, or an atom of his property likely | 
to be removed, by any unjust system of | 
taxation that they would have — 


During the revolution in ya 
Oliver Cromwell raised a body of soldiers 
who were imbued with his own enthu- 
siasm. These men were drawn from the 
general population. 
were brave men, but not braver men than 
the king's cavaliers, yet there was a wide 
distinction between them. No great harm 


occurred to any town or village because > 
Cromwell's Ironsides were quartered in its | allege that no class should have an indix 
_putable majority in the electoral body, 


| They should have discovered that theory 


precincts, but noplace wasimproved by the 
visit of the Stewart's cavaliers, and there 


is nothing in human nature in this nine- | 
teenth century to render it less susceptible | 


of good influences than it was in the 
seventeenth century. 

The late General Havelock served for 
nearly all his life in a subordinate position. 
He had only the command of a company 
when one general officer called for Have- 
lock’s “ saints,” because they were ever 
ready and never drunk. They were then 
in Burmah. Years passed, and they were 
in the Punjaub. As Havelock was a 
Baptist, his men were called Baptists in 
the army. The General under whom they 
served candidly confessed his ignorance of 
the dispute regarding Baptism; but for 
campaigning he expressed his anxiety for 
an army of Baptists. Ilavelock had to 
work under great disadvantages. He had 
not complete control over his men. He 
and they were exposed to the taunts of 
their companions in the regiment. Ie 
had no better material than the average 


of recruits. What he accomplished, there-_ 


fore, may be effected with greater facility 
by a country gentleman on his estates, or 
a manufacturer in his works. If men of 
property ignore all good influences, and 
only claim to rule the majority by the 


minority, we appreciate Baron Macaulay’s— 


warning ; but if they prefer General Have- 
lock’s policy, the late Baron’s letter is not 
value for a page of an old almanac. 
can make their selection. 


Those persons who have no faith in | 
human progress can have no reliance ex- | 
cept on human strength, tact, and oe | 

1eathen | fluential. 


Missions to the domestic or foreign 


Cromwell's [ronsides | 
on the suffrage who revive class interosts 
The reform bill, they say, will place th. 





They | 


| 7 ° 
_pamphleteers, are beset with difficulties. 


CLaSS INTERESTS. 


must seem to them purposeless. To then 


| they can have no apparent object that eye, 
| will be felt in this world. 
Still he did not | 


Others who 
hold a more generous creed must rejeg 
all this sophistry as absolutely unreal 
The experience of France is not capabj, 
of guiding us. We are not French jy 
faith orin habits. Our operative popu. 
tion have few principles im common with 
the French population, and those few are 
not objectionable. 

An argument is forced on the commp. 
nity by many pamphleteers and writer 


ete of the country in the hands of the 
abouring and working classes, and they 


before this time. For a long period past 
the classes above those engaged in personal 
handicraft or. labour have had an indis. 
putable majority in the legislature. We 
do not impute the crime to them of em. 
loying their majority for selfish purposes. 
They have not felt that need of political 
reforms which is sunk into the hearts of 
many unenfranchised men, and are not 
quite so helpless. Many of them can re 
move out of over-crowded districts, and 
qualify by other means the haunts of 
disease. Small shopkeepers and trades 
men are a hard-working class, but they 
have more hopes in the world than work- 
ing men. All business is necessarily specu- 
lative, and they enjoy its excitements. 
Long hours are to them sufficiently trying, 
but they can take an afternoon, and they 
do get an evening, without intruding on 
the profits of the week. No agitation 
will ever convince us that the great ma- 
jority of the electors are destitute of e- 
cellent and sterling principles, especially 
towards all those objects that can improve 
the condition of their neighbours in houses 
rented under ten pounds; but the same 
good opinion may be held of the nom 
electors, who do not pay quite ten pounds 
annually for their homesteads. 
The arguments adduced by this class of 
liberal journals* and their corresponding 


They arise out of the apprehension that 


* Ihe Economist, belonging to Mr. Wils 
the financial Romancist of India, is the most & 
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labour would be leagued against capital 
and property. They even say that legisla- 
tion would be directed by a class exempted 
from direct taxation. We do not support 
the theory of direct taxes, and we con- 
sider it very injurious to the interests of 
the working classes ; yet nobody ever has 
advised representation without taxation. 
Numerous classes have long paid taxes 
without representation, but no solitar 
demagogue or writer has had the hard- 
hood to proclaim the reverse in this coun- 
try, and claim for any class the privilege 
to be represented without being taxed. 
The argument, if carried to its legitimate 
extent, should lead to some means of 
ascertaining the relative value of bakers 
and butchers to society. Is a baker equi- 
valent to a butcher in the social state ? 
and to prevent the bakers from injuring 
the butchers, or the butchers from over- 
taxing the baker, is it desirable to allow 
the two sections an equal influence in the 
Legislature on account of their crafts or 
in proportion to their numbers? In our 
own departments inquiry should be made 
regarding the mutual crossings and rub- 
bings of bookbinders and compositors. 
> the bookbinders suppose that if 
the composition of volumes could be ef- 
fected at half the present price, a greater 
number of them would be sold. They 
would have more books to bind, and higher 
wages, or steadier work. Nay, it seems 
clear that if a man can now afford ten shil- 
lings fora volume, in boards, when the 
pnnter’s wages and the paper-maker’s 
wages or profits are ground down, if even 
they be put down sixpence or one shilling 
on the composition of the volume,—the 
buyer could then take the book in calf or 
morocco, and the injury to compositors 
and paper-makers would improve the bind- 
ing trades. Looking after that truism, 
and all the way it goes, we beseech the 
friends of class legislation to protect prin- 
ters from the ravages of binders, and both 
from paper-makers. How the supporters 
of this system are to work it, we do not 
Eten to say, because we cannot tell. 
ethaps they may revive the guilds of 
former years, and allow the seven trades, 
or the ten trades, a vote each in the elec- 
tion of the borough representatives. If 
¥e could get at their principle, the matter 
might be traced out into some sort of sys- 
‘em; but in the meantime the cry is 


Is it class legislation with or without re— 


gard to numbers that is wanted? No 
body yet knows. It seems, indeed, to be 
legislation by classes irrespective of num- 
bers, from the dread expressed for the su- 
eriority in numbers of the working class. 
Ve are not, in short, unprovided with ex- 
amples. Norway has a parliament com- 
posed of peasants, of landowners, and of 
the ministers of religion. Scotland had a 
parliament of freeholders, of burghers, and 
of ministers. In Norway and other Scan- 
dinavian states, the parties occupy diffe- 
rent houses. In Scotland, the burgher, 
the ecclesiastic, the freeholder, and the 
we sat together. That plan was intel- 
igible The peer represented himself, all 
his possessions, and all who lived upon 
them; the burgher represented his town, 
and all who lived therein; the ecclesi- 
astic sat like the peer, in virtue of his 
lands and all his tenantry ; the freeholder 
Was a squire or a peer in progress, but not 
yet ripe. Is that the scheme required by 
the advocates of class legislation now, who 
have exempted one class from legislation 
hitherto! One of these gentlemen says 
that a clever working man has no difficulty 
in saving £150 to £200 before his thirtieth 
year, ifhe will abstain from marriage ; and 
that will give him a vote. The theorist 
does not recollect that he may be among 
the number of “predicted men” forbid- 
ding to marry; but if the money were 
saved, how is it to be invested ¢ At pre- 
sent, says the law, only in houses and 
lands. As to houses, the investments 
would prove in a short time unproductive. 
The excess of houses would destroy the 
value of property not now the most remu- 
nerative. It would be one form of con- 
fiscation by law. The practice of “every 
man his own landlord,’ would ruin not a 
few owners of house property, and they 
would pay a small income tax with greater 
pleasure than they could find themselves 
some day the oWners of houses that no- 
body would rent. 
As to land, it cannot be got at a paying 
rice, for it has a fancy value. Rich men 
land not as an invest.nent merely, but 
to have a place of their own; and it is not 
sold in small quantities. The only quali- 
fication that a Scotch or Irish artizan 
could obtain is in a house, and it is not a 
rood investment for a man who may need 
bis money to-morrow. In these circum- 





ve us class legislation or we perish.” 





stances no objection should be made to a 
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savings bank qualification. Lord John 
Russell proposed it, and why does he not 
retain the scheme? Is it only because 
Mr. Disraeli adopted, and the Conserva- 
tives closed with it, adding ten pounds to 


Lord John Russell's fifty pounds ? That 


would be a reason unworthy of a states- | 


man; but many things are done unworthy 
of any good reputation. The entire op- 
ition to the bill of 1858 appears now to 
ave been wholly factious, and founded on 
no more honest principle than the deter- 
mination to keep influence and place in 
the possession of one party. 
The budget and the commercial treaty 


of the present year were necessary preli- | 


minaries of the farce now performing in 
the Commons. By raising a number of 
discussions which were not urgent, they 
occupied the nights which should have 
been employed in the discussion of the 
Reform Bill. At the same time they gave 
a hard hit to the interests of domestic la- 
bour, and by introducing virtually a large 
quantity of foreign labourers into the mar- 
ket, without any return, they enabled the 
cotton princes to bargain on better terms 
with their operatives’ If they did not 
cause a reduction in the price of labour, 
they prevented a rise, and their future 
consequences have to be ascertained. In 
the meantime, they have secured empty 
cupboards in Coventry, Nottingham, and 
in Spitalfields. Even manufacturers in 
Macclesfield, and other places of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, express anxicty at 
the 5 nig which having flung away 
everything, sends our commissioners and 
the representatives of our manufacturing 
classes over to Paris on an excursion in 
forma pauperis, each man begging for him- 
self and his interest mercy from the 
French commissioners, and the chance of 
selling them something. There never 
was in this country a more debasing 
spectacle, if examined rightly ; and we 
confidently believe that no man calmly 
considering the matter, can say that our 
diplomatists, our Government, and our 
parliament were justified in closing a 
a treaty, for during ten years, free admis- 
sion to French goods in our ports, without 
any settlement of the terms on which 
British goods might enter French ports. 
We were blamed in the press rather 
enthusiatically, or bitterly blamed, we 
must say, three months since for exposing 
the tendencies of the Budget and the 
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Treaty ; but now the latter has few friend, 
| except the apparent apologists and organ, 
of Louis Napoleon, and the only domestic 
_ good contained in the former, the repeal] 

of the paper duty, is rejected. Louis 
_ Napoleon #8 triumphed over our diplo. 
_matists in everything, and he and they 

have crushed the small Reform Bill whic), 

Lord John Russell was permitted to offer. 
Was that bill ever submitted to partia. 
_ment for the purpose of becoming lay 
| during the present year? We warmed 
'reformers three months since that the 
Cabinet did not intend to carry the Re. 
| form Bill in 1860. Look at its history. 
Parliament met at the close of January, 
but the Reform Bill was not produced 
untilthe Ist March. It was read a second 
time before Easter, and the committee on 
the bill was deliberately postponed until 
the 4th June. A discussion was raised 
upon some formal points connected with 
the measure, and the postponement of the 
Seotch and Irish bills to 1861, by Lord 
John Russell, settled the fate of the Eng- 
lish bill, although Sir J. Fergusson moved 
the adjournment of the debate, and the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 
only 269 to 248. The pairs make no 
difference on the majority, and on the 11th 
June Lord John Russell withdrew the 
English bill without even a distinct pledge 
for next year. 

Any pledge would have been useless. 
None more binding than the origin of 
this ministry could have been given. A 
reform bill had been promised annually 
tor six years. The country had the as 
surance of the Russell cabinet, the Aber- 
deen cabinet, and the Palmerston Gover- 
ment that a bill conceding some equaliss- 
tion of the membership, and an extension 
of the suffrage should pass. The Earl of 
Derby’s government introduced their bill 
The Opposition under the leadership of 
Lord John Russell refused to allow the 
second reading of the bill in 1858. Par- 
liament was dissolved, and again the Op 

osition by a vote of want of confidence 
in the Derby government as adequate and 
sufficient reformers, prevented the pr 
duction of their new Reform Bill in 189°. 

The session was then far advanced, av 
when the Derbvites resigned, the coall- 
tion or Reform Cabinet postpored ther 
“adequate” measure until 1860. We 
have seen its fate. The present Ministry 
defeated one bill in 1858, prevented 
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WITHDRAWAL OF THE RLPORM BILI. 


zal of another bill in 1859, and 
P thdrew their own bill in 1860, although 
+ is the eighth year of promise on their 


The Conservative party have endea- 


youred to avenge the injuries of 1858 and | 


1859 by a Fabian or obstructive policy in 


1860; but they do not appear to have | 


been much more evil-designed than the 
friends of the Ministry. If Sir James 
Fergusson, the member for Ayrshire, pro- 
ed the adjournment of the debate, 
Mr. Mackinnon, the member for Rye, had 
roposed the adjournment of the bill until 
the completion of the census in 1861. If 
the Conservative party proposed twenty 
amendments for consideration in com- 
mittee, the Liberals had booked seventy 
notices of a similar tendency. 
structions were not divided equally, for 
the majority of them were placed in the 
way of the bill by professed friends. 
Nobody wants reform, according to the 
opponents of the Bill. Petitions have not 
been sent to Parliament. Great meet- 
ings have not been held in large towns. 
Political unions do not cover the land. 
The police and the yeomanry haye not 
been required to prevent the expression 
of opinion; and yet great provocations 


‘have been offered to the unenfranchised. 


They have been described as ignorant, 
immoral, unqualified to tell an honest 
man from a rogue. Vicious designs 
have been ascribed to them against pro- 
rty. They are said to be the dupes of 
Mr. Bright and his friends; yet they have 
not petitioned for Mr. Bright’s measure. 
The “bold peasantry” are not qualified to 
vote. The “ wall of fire” wanted around 
our “ much-loved isle” consists of particles, 
that, unless kept in their proper place, 
would burn up the island’s prosperity. 
The artisans who are the dupes of Mr. 
Bright are also the dupes of Mr. Potter. 
Bright and Potter are the great bugbears 
to the devoted friends of class legislation, 
who do not see, or do not wish to see, 
that Bright and Potter are antagonistic 
agents, calculated to neutralise their re- 
spective objects. 
_ The unenfranchised are ignorant, but, 
if so, the Legislature deserves great re- 
proach. ‘They are intemperate, but why 
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franchise ? They are irreligious, but what 
evidence is found in their neglect of them 
by highly paid functionaries for this state- 
ment? They are irreligious, and so are 


‘all mankind naturally: but what proof 











then cheapen wines and brandy, and esta- | 
another dissolution of Parliament and a 


blish a multitude of new temptations ? 
They are improvident, but why does not 
the Legislature establish a pro-economy 


of the assertion is to be found in the sue- 
cess that has followed any adequate 
means used to interest them in religion? 
All these assertions are only excuses for 
perpetuating injustice. The apathy of 
the unenfranchised is referable to the 
apathy of the press, and the promises of a 
measure of Reform made solemnly by all 
parties. In the press, amongst our own 
class of publications, no attempt has been 
made to promote this measure, or any si- 
milar measure, or any degree of reform, 
except in our own pages. The public 
deemed petitions unnecessary. A bill had 
been promised, aud its nature had been 
explained. It excited little enthusiasm. 
The blunder of a perverted representa- 
tion of constituencies was preserved with 
a slight addition to the franchise - in 
boroughs, and a decided addition in coun- 
ties; although lawyers professed to doubt, 
and its author not to know, whether it 
stood by rating or by rental, and whether 
taxes must be paid by the occupier or 
the tenant, ere the tenant could vote. <A 
measure of this nature did not find many 
partisans out of doors, but it met with no 
opposition. The unenfranchised did not 
assemble for the assertion of abstract 
rights. They left their case with the Par- 
liament, and would have rather welcomed 
far less than their claims, conceded to the 
still small voice of reason, than their full 
rights yielded in the storm of excitement 
and of passion. This bill would have an- 
swered many grievances, as an evid2nce 
that the Parliament sought out their duty 
instead of waiting to be driven into it—as 
a proof that they confided in the people, 
and that their testimony to the intelli- 
gence of the artizans and the virtues of 
the peasantry was the expression of sin- 
cere thoughts, and not merely words used 
at place and time convenient. We have 
long foreseen the issue, at least, for the 
present year; but it might have come 
with better grace, and more substantial 
reasons, than have been used to vindicate 
the withdrawal of this bill. The honest 
truth that few members cared to meet 


general election in 1860, after the expe- 
rience of 1859 and the trials of 1857, 
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might have been told. The expenditure 
on these occasions exhausts spare money, 
and often digs into capital. Members do 
not like it, and would prefer triennial Par- 
liaments to this chance work. 

Mr. Disraeli said that he could not form 
a opinion of any man in this coun- 
try who had no desire to obtain the fran- 
chise. The statement was perfectly con- 
sistent with the experience of all who have 
mixed much in society. A man who does 
not seek the right to vote wants one of the 
nobler springs of action and of thought. 
If the politicians of Mr. Disraeli’s party 
and the greater part of the opposite 
party be right, and the people be alto- 
gether apathetic on the subject, five- 
sixths of them are deservedly without the 

e of Mr. Disraeli’s regard. 

We have never advocated the exten- 


sion of the franchise as a party question, | 


or as one calculated to afford a triumph to 
any sect of men ; but as the means of bind- 


ing: more closely the different classes in 
this country, and of destroying that caste 


EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 


feeling which is apparent among us. We 
have devoted to it that share of space and 
time deserved by its importance, and even 
taken our -publications somewhat ont of 
their natural dates to suit its differen; 
turns. The proceedings of May and June 
form a defeat, and a disastrous defeat, to 
the friends of such a franchise for Bri. 
tish and Irish subjects as their rulers deem 
' essential for the interests of Italians. The 
defeat has been achieved cleverly, |t 
may teach discretion in future. If the 
supporters of an equalised representation 
and an honest franchise practically repu- 
diate the charges of apathy, and without 
wasting summer begin now to prepare for 
the struggle, refuse to be led astray by 
bye-play on budgets or treaties; or 4 
small tax or a great and foreign revoly 
tion; but stick demurely and steadily to 
the enfranchisement of the British people, 
they will wrest from Parliament a better 
| bill in 1861 than they would have accepted 
_ gratefully as a gift in the present year 





EMPLOYERS 


Tue builder's strike in London, of Jast year, is 
fresh in the memory of the operatives, their fa- 
milies, and the tradesmen with whom they dealt. 
The history of their proceedings need not be nar- 
rated here. It began in nothing and ended in lit- 
tle more than misery. Last year we deemed the 
large masters less considerate than the men in their 
conduct, and we think so still. The employers, on 
a large scale, claim to be highly intelligeut men, 
and we cannot doubt the propriety of the claim; 
yet they were guided by the advice of persons not 
in their trade, and they affixed stipulations to the 
resumption of business absolutely incompatible 
with the liberty of the subject. 

Those foolish and oppressive proposals were 
withdrawn, Labour, after a dreary period of idle- 
ness and waste, was resumed, and we supposed 
that the men were again gradually creeping into 
strength, when this document appeared :— 
Conference of United Building Trades, 11, Rochester- 

terrace, Westminster, May 25. 

“ Gentlemen,— We approach you once more for the 
purpose of respectfully requesting you to concede to 
us a reduction of the hours of labour from ten to nine 
hours per day. In making this fresh presentment of 
our desire for the ‘ Nine Hours Movement,’ we are con- 
fident that a more careful and impartial consideration 
of the subject will induce you to come to the conclusion 


that your interests as employers will not be injuriously 
affected by the concession of the ‘nine hours’ boon to 
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the earnest and respectful solicitation of the men en- 
gaged in your establishment. 

‘On the other hand, we are equally confident that 
the condition of the workmen, physically, morally, 
and intellectually, will be greatly improved through 
the effects of the proposed reduction. In this convie- 
tion we are fully sustained by the results of similar re- 
ductions of daily toil in other departments of industry, 
In London, and generally throughout the provinces, 
the clerks and warehousemen have agitated for a very 
considerable shortening of the hours of work. Their 
efforts have been completely successful, and the result 
has been an immense gain to the men, without the 
slightest loss to the masters. On the contrary, the 
establishment of better and friendlier feelings between 
the employers and the employed has not only conduced 
to the greater comfort of the parties, but has also been 
productive of no small pecuniary advantages to the em- 
pores The operative builder’s hours of toil are at 

east as many as the clerk s and warehouseman’s, the 
distance between his home and his place of work is in 
general longer, his right to mental improvement as 
sacred, his need greater, and the claims of his fa- 
mily to his personal superintendence as obvious 
and urgent. These, gentlemen, are a few of the rea- 
sons which we deem deserving of your conside ation ; 
but, in addition to these we have to urge the manifest 
tendency of the age towards the reduction of daily toil 
in every branch of employment; the wide-spread and 
constantly increasing cravings of the working classes for 
a higher, intellectual, and a purer moral condition of 
existence ; the immense difficulty, and, in the majority 
of cases, the absolute impossibility of administering to 
this desire for mental improvement, so far as 
operative builders are concerned, without a diminution 















of the hours of toil ; and the determination on our pert, 
ae well as on the part of our fellow-workers throughout 
the country, not to cease the prosecution of the present 
agitation until the boon of the‘ nine hours’ has been 
_ This last fact we submit to your attention, 
not in any boastful or defiant spirit, but lest you should be 
so far deceived as to imagine that the operative builders 
are to be diverted from the demand for the ‘ nine hours’ 
movement’ (sic). Rest assured that the determination 
to assure this amelioration of our condition is toodeeply 
rooted in our hearts for any amount of resistance to 
turn us from our purpose, and that the chief effect of 
any severities to which we may be exposed in conse- 
uence of this demand wil] be to deepen our attach- 
ment to the cause for which we have suffered, and 
strengthen our resolve to persevere in our agitation un- 
tilsuccess has crowned our endeavours. In conclusion, 
gentlemen, we have only to add that, next to the 
triumph of the cause to which we are devoted, our chief 
desire is to witness the establishment of a perfectly 
friendly feeling between employers and employed, and 
that the conviction that the granting our present de- 
mand will be powerfully conducive to this most de- 
sirable result is one of the reasons why we now ask you 
in the most earnest and respectful manner to concede 
this reduction in the hours of our daily toil. 
“On behalf of the Conference of the United Building 


Trades, yours respectfully, 
“ Gao. Porrer, Secretary.’’ 

Immediately before the appearance of this circu- 
lar, rumours were current of another intended 
strike, and some objections had been taken in the 
yard of Mr. Anley, a builder of St. Luke’s, to the 
employment of two men who had signed the de- 
funet declaration. We shall refer to that case in 
some subsequent sentences. In the meantime, 
we notice that these reports originated and the 
circular was published, as our Irish friends would 
say, convenient to Mr. Black’s opposition to the 
Reform Bill, avowedly on account of these strikes. 
Mr. Potter and his committee cannot be accused 
of any desire to thwart the Reformers in carrying 
out that instalment of reform which Lord John 
Russell produced, and has now withdrawn; but 
letters were read by Mr. Mackinnon in the course 
of his speech against legislation until after the 
census of 1861, which he said were received from 
working men who opposed the Reform Bill, appa- 
rently because it went too far! We can only re- 
gret now that this agitation was reproduced during 
May, as it forms an excuse for delaying legislation, 
which would have afforded some additional power 
to tue working classes; but we cannot dissent 
from any of the reasons for short time adduced in 
this document. 

The arguments employed by Mr. Potter resem- 
ble those used in this magazine to defend the re- 
quest for a day of nine hours,-last year. The 
operatives in the building trade in London have 
often to travel over several miles to their work. 
It is not always to be found in the same neigh- 
bourbood, and they cannot bring their dwellings 
near to their employment, for that would involve 
perpetual changes. ‘Their meals cannot always or 
frequently be taken in their own homes, and they 
either incur considerable expense on this head, or 
have their daily bread in an uncomfortable state. 
An average of two hours may be added to each 
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day’s work for journies, and one hour for meals, 
Nine hours work gives twelve hours from home, 
aud ten hours work gives a day of seven a.m., to 
eight p.m. A man may work in his own home 
or its neighbourhood for all these hours and main- 
tain some surveillance over his family; but the 
case is ulterly changed when he is absent from 
home. The operative builder cannot have much 
time for his own or for his family’s improvement. 
He has leisure to drink a pint or half-a-dozen pints 
if he likes them, and unless he be a strong minded 
man, he will grow probably to relish them “over 
well.” All the arguments in Mr. Potter's cireu- 
lar are perfectly good, and it contains nothing 
which can be offensive to any employer who intel- 
ligibly secks the welfare of his workmen, Still, 
the circular is treated as a notice of a strike, and 
a declaration of war We could not suppose that 
these measures are intended at the present, ar at 
any early time. The men may intimate their pur- 
pose by every legitimate, means to struggle for a 
day of nine hours; and why should they be re- 
garded more than shopkeepers as objects of suspi- 
cion. ‘The aristocracy in the west of London have 
only in the last month issued their circular to shop 
keepers urging them to close their places of busi- 
ness early on the Saturday afternoons, that the per- 
sons in theiremployment may join a corps of vo- 
lunteers. We have even read hints of exclusive 
dealing very plainly stated against those shop- 
keepers who continus to keep their places open 
after the given hour on Saturdays. These warn- 
ings are more plainly expressed than in Mr. Pot- 
ter’s circular, and we suspect that if the London 
peeresses and peers who issue them, were brought 
before some police magistrates, they would be he 
to bail on a charge of conspiracy. Nothing is 
more difficult than to realise the idea of equal jus- 
tice in our land. Surely the laudable scheme for 
the shopkeepers cannot be a horrid felony when 
applied to the workmen. The majority of shops 
are not open more than twelve hours, and some 
little time is allowed for meais; but we do agree 
in all that has been done in the shopkeeping move- 
ment, and fear even by a comparison to injure a 
good purpose. i 

We referred already to a case brought before 
Mr. Corrie, the sitting magistrate at Clerkenwell. 
The men were charged with threatening their em- 
ployer, and the threat takes the form of a letter 
expressing their purpose to leave their employ- 
ment “‘immediately,”’ unless fio men in the work, 
who had signed the declaration, were dismissed. 
The intimation was wrong both in its cause and 
in its purpose. It was wrong, to leave their eme 
ployment, or propose to leave it, “ immediately” 
and without the common warning; and we think 
it was scarcely judicious for one-hundred men 
to strike because they had discovered two “ decla- 
rationists’’ among them. If any intention bad been 
exhibited to place “ conformists” in the situa- 
tions of “‘non-conformists” to an exploded test, the 
case would have been different; but two men 
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because they may have been driven by the claims 
of a family, by want or by weakuess, into con- 
formity with an oppressive document. At any 
rate the employed should have given their em- 
ployer a fair warning of their intentions to quit 
work. These questions were not, however, brought 
into the magistrates’ judgment, who held that the 

ies might have been arraigned for a conspiracy, 
and that their letter contained a threat. Ile also 
asserts that the higher courts have confirmed these 
opinions in a former case appealed from his judg- 
ment. If he correctly understands his own old 
case, and explains its bearings on the present, it 
appears to us that there would be no longer any 
security in writing letters. 

We subjoin the precise words :— 

At a meeting of the joiners in the employ of Mr. 
Anley, Tuesday evening, May 15, 1860, it was re- 
solved : —“ That Mr. Anley be given to understand that 
unless the men who are working under the declaration 
in his shop be discharged, and we have a definite 
answer by Tinertine to that effect, we cease work im- 
mediately.’ 

The language of the letter is not civil; the 
purpose to cease work immediately is, we think, 
contrary to the custom of the trade, and illegal, 
therefore; but Mr. Corrie says that the letter 
contains a threat in the nature, not in the circum- 
stance, of the communication. If he means that 
the letter would have been still a threat, although 
the men had substituted for the word “ imme- 
diately’’ the words “at the expiry of the cus- 
tomary notice,” the law cannot be altered too 
soon ; for it must be an oppressive law forbidding 
the employed from expressing their opinion to the 
employers. 

We learn from other cases in the police courts 
of London that the conformists consider them- 
selves favourites with the employers, and entitled 
to insult the “ non-conformists” to the extinct 
pledge against unions. A feeling of that nature 
is not likely to become very prevalent, and in one 
of the cases, Mr. Myers, an extensive builder, dis- 
missed the offender. 

This threatened war between two classes deeply 
interested in their mutual prosperity can never 
produce a solid peace. The societies throw away 
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must not be persecuted out of their daily bread | good money to no purpose in these hostilities, 4 


better examp!e has been shown them by the Roch. 
dale workmen who have conducted advantageously 
co-operative works for many years. They are now 
gone into the cotton trade with a large capital, but 
it presents many disadvantages from which the 
building trade is entirely free. It depends so ob- 
viously upon the mercantile ability introduced into 
the buying and selling department, tliat the Roch. 
dale men should have a manager equal iv know. 
lege of these particulars to any of the neighbouring 
spinners. 

New laws offer new facilities in the treatment 
of these co-operative associations. The Limited 
Liability Bill enables a man to take whatever jn. 
terest aud risk he pleases in them ; or in auy other 
company, founded on that principle. He may lose 
his investment, but he will lose no more than that 
sum, or its amount and the additional liability that 
he may have assumed. He has to do with a known 
quantity, and the Limited Liability Act, if it be 
faithfully wrought, will emancipate the artizan and 
labourer from mere dependence on capital. It may 
not materially improve his circumstances, but it 
wiil let him see the reasons why he labours long 
hours for small wages. It may be the long road 
but it is the sure road to all the legitimate pur- 
poses of the trades unions. And we believe that 
building companies in London, as elsewhere, with 
a capital of twenty thousand pounds, would be 
attractive and profitable iuvestments to many 
persons who are not connected with building 
operatives, but who, as in the stores and corn mills 
of Rochdale, would merely seek a safe investment 
for small sums. Farther, we have no doubt that 
many small employers would join, with profit to the 
shareholders and themselves, iheir capital and con- 
nexion to companies of this nature. Large em- 
ployers would see in their operation the practice of 
the nine hours’ day, and would follow a good 
example to a good result if it ended there. The 
public sympathise with industry, but they have no 
sympathy for strikes, if by any means they can be 
prevented, and the building operatives will act 
prudently in striving for their cnd, not by idleness, 
but by industry—a course in which they will fiud 
support. 








EDUCATION AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


Ixpta is the gravest subject connected with our 
external politics. India is the grandest theme 
that any European nation ever had to consider. 
Its measurement is nearly equal to continental 
Europe, excluding Russia and the Seandinavian 
territories. Its people cqual in millions the po- 
pulation of continental Europe under the same ex- 
ceptions. 


Our duty to India is threefold. We have to 





elicit its resources, and encourage its population 
in their industrial pursuits. We have to plant 
and wafer the roots of intellectual—perhaps even 
political, and certainly social progress amongst its 
old cities, over its wide plains, and up the slopes 
of its great mountains to the frontier of mankind, 
a3 they ascend towards these summits. We have 
chiefly to impart to the Indian races the better 
faith that came to us from the East, and which 
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we have to convey over ifs nativily farther to the 
East, and to them. 
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Indian Epic, who stand high over reproach. The 
Indian service has furnished noble examples of 


There are three great classes whom we need! devotion to duty; to the service of God; to the 


to seek in discharging these dutics, 
are Europeans, especially our soldiers, their wives, 
and their children. The second class consist of 

i the descendants generally of Asiatic 
mothers and European fathers. The third class 
are the greater and the more numerous, beyond 
count and reckoning, forming the native po- 

jou. 

The first and the second classes may be 
reached by one series of operations, and they 
are perfectly accessible. Two classes of mis- 
sionaries proceed from this country ; missionaries 
of evil or of good. Our soldiers belong to either 
the one or the other of these classes. Although 
our Government talks of Christian neutrality in 
the presidencies, yet is there no such thing there 
or anywhere. ‘The great majority of the soldiers 
are meanwhile missionaries of evil, perhaps not 
worse than many more intelligent sojourners in 
the East from Europe. We do not believe that 
the majority of the army wish harm to the natives, 
or that any great number of the force are 
blackguards ; and we know that recent times 
have witnessed great improvements in the moral, 
and even the religious tone of fighting men ; but 
still the majority are rather witnesses against, 
than for Christianity in a Heathen land; a sad 
fact for them, a sad truth also for India and 
for us. 

The first work is clear and straightforward. 
We should have a great pressure of moral force 
on this army of missionaries. They are and will 
be nearly one hundred thousand strong, and it 
is not very creditable to our exertions if good 
teaching do not reach the majority of them; for 
they should be the first care of professionally re- 
ligious missionaries, The regiments have a pro- 
portion of married men, but they are not an 
adequate proportion. At present, probably, the 
families of soldiers are sufficiently numerous, 
looking to their usage. Better times, however, 
draw near in these particulars, and the army of 
India, with the aid of railways, will have homes 
chiefly in hill stations. A dream entertained by 
many—military colonising on the mountains—may 
then he realised; and the man who leaves Britain 
in the ranks may live to be a large planter on the 
Himalayas ; for these hill sides have climate and 
space for multitudes. 

The children of our army have been desperately 
neglected hitherto in the East. Many of them 
are Eurassians, for numbers of the soldiers marry 
Hindoo females, and some of them prefer to re- 
main in the country. 

The name of Sir Henry Lawrence is spoken 
with some such reverence as men can give to the 
memory of any of their fellow-men, who lived and 
died in noble pursuits, The manner of his active 
life and of his sad and sudden death, command 
our esteem. [fe is one of the heroes of our 
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none nobler, nonce less selfish, or more williag to 
spend and be spent for the welfare of his adopted 
and his father-land. His name is known far and 
wide in our dominious and out of them. Fathers 
who have high hopes for their sons tell them that 
this name, this story, may be looked at and imi- 
tated. To gain its place and praise will be 
enough for earth. Now, a legacy was left to us 
by this Anglo-Indian chief. It was left to the 
East India Company, but the Government are the 
East India Company now. 

Well, everyone has heard of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Almost .everybody—at any rate, a great many— 
have heard of his asylam for the orphan children 
of British soldiers in India. Few, probably, know 
how the idea of that institulion originated. 

Before the annexation of the Punjaub, Sir Henry 
administered it for the Maharajah. While holding 
that appointment, he made himself acquainted with 
the habits and dispositions of those about him. 
He saw their need of care and culture; he tried 
to instil his own thoughts into the mind of every 
young officer who arrived; he endeavoured to 
make them take a personal interest in these people ; 
le encouraged them to ride through the districts, 
and judge of the state of things for themselves ; 
he set them the example; his approbation was 
heartily given to those who co-operated with him 
in his intentions, and coincided in his views, while 
he never failed to express his disapprobation of 
those who took an opposite course. The result of 
his observations and experiences was the Lawrence 
Asylum. The orphan children of British soldiers 
had a peculiar claim on his sympathy. He saw 
their need, and determined to relieve it. By strict 
personal economy and self-denial, he founded the 
Asylum, and gave bountifully to other charities. 

The Asylum does not work well. There must 
be great fault somewhere. The children, according 
to a recent report, look dirty and neglected ;—they 
have an unhealthy appearance. The moral trainirg 
must be defective, too, for although the female 
children are brought up as domestie servants, they 
cannot be trusted out in service without losing 
both character and situation. The building, again, 
is said to be dirty. A dirty house makes a dirty 
man or-woman. Mr. Parker, the head-master, 
lays the fault at the door of the native servants, 
who wont be cleanly. The errors in training and 
education he imputes to the lack of proper teach- 
ers and assistants: the funds needed to provide 
these are said to be wanting. Yet other schools 
are maintained with low funds and few workers. 
The following is an instance :— 

In 1836 Mrs. Wilson established an orphan 
asylum on the banks of the Hooghly. Accommo- 
dation was provided for 150 ; 96 were at 
once admitted; the number has since increased to 
130. The ages varied from three years old to 
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foarteen. They remain in the institution until 
they marry or become domestic servants. They are 
taught Bengalee and English. The girls are made 
usefal in the house; they cook, clean, take care of 
the younger children, attend to the sick, and per- 
form any work which comes to their hand. Mrs. 
Wilson and three female friends conduct this 
school. The children generally do credit to the 
training. The girls are only allowed to marry 
Christians who have obtained a certificate of good 
conduct from their ministers. The expense of 
maintaining one hundred children for one month 
would be two hundred rupees—this sum including 
food and clothing. 

There a:e many other schools conducted in a 
similar manner. The fact suggests a query. If 
Mrs. Wilson can manage an establislment for or- 
phans thus satisfactorily, why cannot Mr. Parker? 
The children under this lady’s care are natives ; 
those received into the Lawrence Asylum, of Bri- 
tish parentage. The former are the more difficult 
to deal with, being born to error, prejudice, and 
superstition ; the latter, at any rate, do see the 
light under a profession of Christianity. Mr. 
Parker, according to his own account, is glad for 
the children under his care—the girls, at least— 
to marry the sergeants of H.M.’s army. Ser- 
geants are very often drutiken, dissolute, and de- 
praved —Christiaus in the particular of infant 
baptism alone. Mrs. Wilson only gives her girls 
away to Christians in heart, and not in mere call- 
ing. Probably, in some instances, she may bestow 
them on the unworthy—for all are not Christians 
who profess to be such; but, at any rate, she does 
her best towards providing good husbands for 
these children, by requiring the recommendation of 
the minister. 

Mr. Parker's girls generally lose their character 
when sent out to manage for themselves: Mrs. 
Wilson’s, on the contrary, commonly do well. Why 
should this be? Are the children of British pa. 
rents, by nature, more depraved than those of 
Indian origin? Mrs. Wilson’s institution is on 
the banks of the Hooghly, nine miles from Calcutta : 
The Lawrence Asylum is situated in the Hills. 
The former site is unhealthy; the latter just the 
reverse. Yet in the former the children appear 
to be in good health, while in the latter they have 
a pallid and sickly appearance. The Lawrence 
Asslam is to become a Government institution ; 
the Government must see where the error lies, and, 
ascertaining that, remedy it speedily. 

Women have a wide influence in forming the 
character of nations. That fact is established by 
precedent. The rising female population of India 
will become the mothers of a future generation. 
Those under the care of Mr. Parker may—probably 
will—marry European settlers. According to his 
own showing, they are not likely to make credita- 
ble wives or conscientious mothers. 

An enormous sum is expended by Government 
for the support of colleges and schools in India. 
In round numbers, it may be set down at £120,000 
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per annum. An immense amount of good may be 
done if this money be properly bestowed ; but ig 
the children are merely kept, and not instructed, 
or if the instruction they receive does not tend to 
make them useful and conscientious members of 
the community, then the £120,000 is thrown away, 
and expended to no purpose. 

The Lawrence Asylum, from the’ very circum. 
stance of its origin, should be a model for others, 
It stands pre-eminently forward as being the be. 
quest of a very influential und important person, 
Any error in its working must be twofold in inju. 
rious consequences, doing injury é# the house hy 
the evil training of the children, and of of it in 
affording a bad example for other institutions of 
similar nature or intent. Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
name cannot be hidden under a heap of dust, 
neither may any bequest of his suffer the same 
fate. The estimation in which he was held may 
be partly gathered from che following pleasing fact, 
After the death of his wife, a sum of ten thousand 
rupees was raised, to provide some tribute to her 
memory. At the request of Sir Henry, this money 
was entrusted to the Church Missionary Society, 
to be expended in the establishment of a school for 
native females in Amritsar. We hope its working 
is more satisfactory than that of the Lawrence 
Asylum in the Hills The institution at Am. 
ritsar was to be called “The Lady Lawrence 
School.” 

The best policy for a country is to raise the 
character of the women. If the girls of the Law. 
rence Asylum, who cannot be trusted in decent 
service, marry, probably they do not do much credit 
to the marriage state. Idle, dirty girls, grow into 
idle, dirty women; men, if idle and dirty them- 
selves, will not excuse the same faults in their 
wives; hence follow the quarrellings, beatings, and 
fightings so frequently heard of. These are all 
degrading to women. The sergeants of H.M.’s 
army are not likely to be a peculiarly indulgent or 
patient race of men; doubtless there are quarrels 
enough resulting from these marriages; and this 
has a prejudicial effect on the natives. They see 
how Christians treat their women; drawing their 
own inferences, they feel themselves justified in 
doing the same. 

A statistical account gives 108,000 as the num- 
ber of children received into schools under Euro- 
pean superintendence in India. The greatest 
number of these are of instructed in the princi- 
ples of Christianity, but are brought up in all the 
abominable errors of idolatry. The harvest reaped 
from such a crop sown must be apparent to every 
one. It is the very essence of the Hindoo faith to 
hate the Pariah or Christian. We are inconsis- 
tent in our charities. We expend £120,000 per 
annum to remove the very ignorance which, with 
a most insane perversity, we encourage. Not to 
forbid is, in reality, to encourage. We permit 
the Hindoo children to continue in their idolatry; 
i.e., we encourage them. The sooner these things 
are altered the better, and the sooner the Lawrence 
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‘er, If Mrs. Wilson can conduct her establish- 
ment of 130 scholars in the unhealthy neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, at the rate of 200 rupees per 
month for one hundred scholars, bringing up her 
children in a sanitary condition, both as to mind 
and body, why cannot Mr. Parker do the same? 
Funds are needed. Then let them be spared out 
of the £120,000 now, to a great extent, expended 
in the propagation of idolatry. 

Our Government have pursued a miserable 

‘ey on this subject. ‘They call it the Christian 
neutrality policy. Why not call it infidelity, for 
that is its meaning, and should be its name? 
They probibit the reading of the Scriptures in 
their schools, saying it may stir Hindoo and 
Mahommedan prejudices. Experience has proved 
this theory to be groundless. Enmity to Chris- 
tiity in the East has been shown chiefly by 
those who are ignorant of its character; who con- 
sider it to be a mystery, conducted in secresy, and 
who expect to be converted by stratagem ; for 
the religions which they know belong to the 
class of ceremonies more than doctrines, to the 
theories of the external clean and unclean; and 
they believe in the power of swine’s flesh, or cow’s 

, to banish them from their positions in 
religious society here and hereafter. They are 
of their caste and their religion; expecting 
a Heaven that is hereditary to them, if they can 
escape pollution by the many accidents of earth ; 
and they are religious, avowedly, openly religious, 
in their own way. Men of that character do not 
comprebend the neutrality system of our Govern- 
ment, but they imagine that it conceals some 
mystery or purpose, and as the Bengal soldiers, or 
rather the soldiers of Oude, for they were not 
men, believe that their religious position 
might be perilled by the pollution of flesh in cer- 
tain forms—swine’s flesh, if they be Mahomme. 
dans; cow’s flesh if they be Hindoos—we are not 
astouished that their superiors lighted a fire with 
the grease of the Enfield cartridges, which was 
not easily quenched. The statesmen of Delhi or 
Oude did not believe their own tales, but they em- 
ployed them against our Government, and they 
were perfectly successful in using up the supersti- 
tion of the men. This mutiny never might have 
occurred if tiie Sepoy had been acquainted theore- 
tically with Christianity. They would have known 
that a Christian Government could not convert 
them by a trick, and in the Madras army, with its 
considerable proportion of native Christians, the 
error was impossible, and did not occur; while in 
the Bombay army, with a smaller proportion, the 
delusion was checked and uever spread. 

The negation priuciples of our Government are 
held chiefly at home. Sir Henry Lawrence did 
not act on them in the Punjaub, but the Sikhs 
¥ere reconciled to the empire, and humanly speak- 
ing, they saved its existence. The Punjaub Go- 
‘ernment always acted, so far as the officials were 
permitted, on Christian principles; but they were 
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not permitted to act them out freely and fully. 
In 1858, Sir- John Lawrence and his counsel 
sought permission to allow the reading of our 
Scriptures in the Government schools, bat it was 
refused by the home Government, exactly as it 
had been refused to the Marquis of Tweedale and 
the Council of Madras, in 1847. Still, 1858 was 
& more remarkable year than 1847 in India, and 
the Government of the Punjaub occupied a irying 
position. Nobody doubts that they were neces- 
sary in a remarkable degree to the suppression of 
the rebellion. They had secured the allegiance 
and the fidelity of the Sikhs. If they had even 
been able to preserve their neutrality, they would 
have secured applause and thanks, but they won 
their services, and efficient services they proved to 
be, on many bloody fields. Still, the theorists in 
London withstood their request. They had a 
theory which had produced rebellion. The Pan- 
jaub administrators had a practice which had pro- 
duced loyal fidelity. We concede both facts, said 
the theorists, but we cling to the theory. It is 
against this insanity that we observe a resolution 
will be moved by the Duke of Marlborough, on the 
2nd July, in the Peers. His motion refers to only 
one subject, the perusal of the word of God. It 
asks the Government to rescind the inhibition of 
the Scriptures in their colleges and schools, It 
does not ask them to order the Bible to be read ; 
but that wherever the scholars are willing to study 
its pages, and the local authorities believe the cir- 
cumstances to be suitable, we should not deal with 
it as a sealed mystery, but let it be an open 
me : 
Is this too much to ask from a Christian Go- 
vernment P_ Is it too great condescension to allow 
the local Government to know more of their own 
neighbours and their neighbourhoods than Sir 
Charles Wood, who never was iu India; and we 
believe never studied Indian subjects? Unless 
we are prepared to say that the Indians are unfit 
for the Bible, or the Bible is unsuitable to the In- 
dians, we must rescind this bad rule. 

Nothing needs to be done without a precedent. 
The Scriptures are read and enforced in the col- 
leges and the schools established by the Free 
Church and by the Church of Scotland in the great 
Indian cities. The Hindoo parents need not send 
their daughters and sons to these schools unless 
they please; but they send them, and they now pay 
fees for their instruction. The Free Church 
schools have nine thousand pupils, and the other 
Presbyterian schools may have as many more as, 
with the fourteen or fifteen thousand taught in the 
schools of the English Church Society, 
will make twenty-five to twenty-eight thousand 
young persons under this class of education ; and 
we do not believe, although the process has 
existed for many years, that any of the old pupils 
plotted treason. 

We wish success to the Duke of Marlborough’s 
motion, because, while we would not compel the 
reading of the Scriptures,! yet we would not pre- 
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course may be dependent on circumstances in many 
districte, but we know that no circumstances can 
justify an exclasive rule applied against the Bible, 
for that must be the improper course. Local 
authorities may sce reason against pressing it on 
the young of any locality ; but the central Govern. 
ment surely can have no justification in refusing it 
to any district schools or scholars who desire to 
know its contents, and have the consent of the 
local government. 

India must be treated in a different manner from 
the apparent neutrality or coldness of the past. 
The English Church Missionary Society employs 
£40,000 to £55,000 in its operations among the 
inhabitants of our Eastern Empire. The Free 
Church of Scotland, with a general revenue of 
£330,000, or thereby, uses £13,000 for its foreign 
missions, and not quite £20,000 for its colonial 
and foreign missions. The other churches in Scot- 
land have not reached yet a higher proportion. 
We have not the figures before us, but we believe 
that all Scotland does not give more than £25,000 
to £30,000 annually for the conversion of India. 
England gives less in proportion to its means and 

pulation; but the work would pay. Britain 
could never sink capital in these Indian missions, 
if they were conducted with energy and prudence, 
combined with a good spirit ; and we find no fault 
with them at present, neither know we that any 
fault should be found. Britain may be injured by 
many speculations, but never could be ruined by 
this one. The money would all return through 
many channels. It is a trade of Which the balance 
would ever be in our favour. Other treaties may 
disappoint us, but the treaty between Christianity 
and the country will never produce deceptive 
results. 

There is no reason for being afraid of Christi- 
anity. At Benares, where an old Rajah many 
years ago left funds to support a college on the 
condition that the Bible should be read there, the 
consequencss have not been unfavourable to the 
British commerce. In the same city, in the com- 
mencement of the revolt, Europeans, both civil and 
military, were crowded within a narrow space in 
that city without provisions, which were obtained 
for them from the villagers by one of the mis- 
sionaries. In Madras, where there are many na- 
tive Christians, no insurrectionary spirit was 
evinced. In Bombay, where the number is not so 
great, the insurrectionary outbreaks were easily 
suppressed. In Bengal, where a few native Chris- 
tians were collected in some villages, they re- 
mained faithful and extremely serviceable to the 
Europeans. At Agra, a village of native Christians 
had been formed from the orphanage of that city 


serve any condition against them. The proper 
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and its neighbourhood during the great famine of 
1837. 


It might have been a town, but it wa, 
only a village. These Christian villagers wor, 
true and useful to the Europeans in the anxieties 
and sorrows of Agra, and as they could, they 
served them during the siege of the fort ; for, eves 
at Agra, the Europeans were for a season closed 
within the walls. 

The study of the Scriptures has not raised the 
Cingalese into rebellion, although they have bee, 
open in the schools of Ceylon for many years, jt 
has not made any commotion in the Mysore or jg 
Tranvancore, although their native princes intro. 
duced them in theic schools. One Rajah—an jg. 
dependent sovereign, able to raise large armies— 
the Rajah of Kuppoorthullah supports two 
Christian missionaries for his dominions, and aj. 
though that Prince may be almost or entirely g 
Christian, yet his conduct has not caused a Kup. 
poorthullah revolt ; and he became what he is by 
Christian fidelity on the part of those Christians 
with whom he associated, and not by Christiap 
neutrality. 

The first and great work is to care for our men, 
for their wives and their families during their re. 
sidence in the East, and the duty has been greatly 
neglected. The next step is to provide teachi 
for the outcasts and Pariahs, whose children might 
in thousands be educated at military or mission. 
ary stations on the hills, for the two might be com. 
bined. Within the last 23 years a native vil 
lage had been formed from the orphanage of 1837 
at Agra; but a hundred or a thousand villages 
might have been formed from the same material, 
and with the same security, except for the apathy 
and the coldness of the British people towards 
the great charge which nevertheless pays and pays 
them well. Our other possessions have some cross 
account, but India pays all it own expenses; and 
in the employment afforded to many of our people 
pours into our land a greater absolute profit then 
all our export trade, if we assume that it is ail 
profitable, and yields even ten per cent. on its 
amount. 

Native Christian villages are the strongholds of 
British power in India, and a prudent politiciaa, 
though not much concerned for religion, would en- 
courage their formation by all legitimate means. 
Politicians of the proper class would stud India 
with them in a few years, because, without 
irritating the caste exclusive, they would eda- 
cate and feed the orphans of the outcastes or the 
children of the poor; but in 1860 we have yet 
to roll away the stone of reproach from the 
reading of the Scriptures in Government colleges 
and schools. 
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‘neular and celebrated man was born at 
band son Montgomeryshire, on the 14th of May, 
171. His father, a tradesman of the place,- was 
iso the postmaster. His mother came of decent 
farmers of the neighbourhood ; her maiden name 
was Williams. The subject of this memoir was 
the t but one out of seven children. Being 
naturally delicate and inclined to indigestion, he 
was compelled to be very particular in his diet ; 
habits of temperance and abstemiousness were 
formed, which followed him through life. But, 

a delicate, he was far from being a lan- 
guidor idle boy. On the contrary, he was remark- 
able for his diligence and activity, always being 
frst at school, and when his studies were done, 
first at home again. At seven, he could read and 
erite, and understood the first four rules of arith- 
metic; then, his education having reached this 
point, he was appointed “ Assistant-master and 
usber to the school,” or, as we should term it, 
« monitor,’ and he not only obtained but kept this 
post until he left, two years after. 

At an early age he showed extreme fondness 
for reading, and having access to the libraries of 
the clergyman, lawyer, and physician of his native 

he was able to indulge it. Probably his 
choice of books was not very great, but he had 
Robinson Crusoe, Shakespeare, Quarle, Paradise 
Lost, and many other works of philosophy, his- 
tory, or fiction. Some of these were scarcely 
suited to the capacity of such a child, yet he read 
them all eagerly. : 

He was of rather a serious turn of mind. He 
liked theology and theological discussions. He 
wrote three sermons, which obtained for him the 
uame of “ the little Parson.” 

These juvenile effusions he kept for several 
years, until one day, discovering that they bore a 
strange analogy to some of Sterne’s, he destroyed 
them, lest he might be induced to publish them in 
a matured form, and thus lay himself open to the 
charge of plagiarism. 

But this course of study was ruinous in its re- 
salts. Without any one to guide his mind aright, 
he revelled in the quibbles and disputes of the 
various Christian sects. Discovering error in each, 
be began to doubt the fundamental truth of all. 
Then he glanced at other faiths, outside the 
realm of Christianity. Here all professed to be 
true; here again all seemed to be false. Coming 
back to Christianity, he took up the prayer-book 
of the Established Church, to which his father and 
mother belonged, and St. Athanasius’s creed, was a 
fatal stumbling block. Next he went to the Bible, 
bat reading the sacred volume with the arrogance 
of human pride, and not with the humility of the 
‘ruth-seeking child of God, he failed to see any 
meaning in it: to him it was only a blank page. 
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Robert Owen was an obstinate boy. You might 
as well try to move a stone wall from its position 
as this child from any resolution. The following 
story proves this. On one occasion, 

Through a mere misapprehension of some remark, 
his mother reported him to his father, as having dis- 
obeyed her; and then came a flogging with a whip, 
often used on the other children, bat which he had 
never tasted before. After refusing submission several 
times, each refusal being followed by a lash, he con- 
cluded by saying, “You may kill me, but I will not 
do it,’’ and so the contest ended. He was never chas- 
tised afterwards. 


On leaving school, he still lived at home, but 
took the situation of shopboy in a neighbour's place 
of business.. The occupation was distasteful, and 
he petitioned for his removal to London. His 
parents considered him too young, but promised 
that he should go when he had passed his tenth 
year, if the wish still continued. It did continue, 
and he was sent to London, and placed under the 
care of an elder brother who carried on a saddiler’s 
business there. He only remained with him six 
weeks, and then went to a draper, named McGuf- 
fog, at Stamford, on the borders of Lincolnshire. 
The following particulars of his first start in life, 
as this step may be truly called, are interesting :— 

Owen was very fortunate in his choice ;—his master, 
who had commenced with half-a-crown as a hawker, 
and had saved money, is described as a thoroughly 
honest, methodical, liberal, and kindhearted man. 


Owen was treated as one of the family, and was care- 
fully instructed in his business, to his great benefit in 


after life. He remained here four years, very happy 


in the kind treatment of both master and mistress. 
During this period he had sufficient leisure to allow 
him five hours a-day for reading; and in fine weather 
he took his book early in the morning into the noble 
avenues of Burleigh Park. Circumstances concurred 
to foster the doubts about religion which had tormented 
him as a child; for his master and mistress being ot 
different persuasions, went alternately to the church 
and the kirk ; and controversial sermons were common 
in both places. But he had not yet cast off the re- 
verence for Sunday. And seeing the day much dese- 
crated by his neighbours, he wrote a letter about it to 
Mr. Pitt, then lately appointed Prime Minister. The 
draper and his wife were private to the boyish effusion ; 
and were delighted a few days afterwards to see in a 
London paper, what they regarded as an answer, in the 
form of a royal proclamation, recommending a more 
strict observance of Sunday. Owen afterwards had suf- 
ficient acquaintance with Ministers to convince him that 
the apparent reply was only a casual coincidence. 


At the age of fourteen he left Stamford, and en- 
tered a shop on the Borough side of London bridge- 
In this situation, besides board and lodging, he had 
a salary of £25 per annum, a very liberal remunera- 
tion for a boy of his age. 

He was required to work hard for his money, com- 
mencing business at eight in the morning, and during 
the season not being in bed before one or two o'clock. 

The work seemed rather more than he could 
bear; but the season passing over, it became lighter, 


and then he retained it until he received an offer 
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from Manchester, which, promising him an increase 
of salary to the extent of £40 per annum, induced 
him to leave London for the Lancastrian town. 
He remained in this situation until his eighteenth 
ear. 

. When he was about nineteen he received an 
offer, from his old master at Stamford, of a part- 
nership, with half the profits of the business. Be- 
fore this, however, his thoughts had received a 
new impulse, for having met with a mechanic, of 
the name of Jones, and entering into the specula- 
tions of the day, he joined with him iu setting up 
a manufactory for the construction of the new ma- 
chinery used in the cotton trade. A certain 
amount of capital was necessary, and this £100 
Owen borrowed of his brother and he and Jones 
forthwith began to make mules for spinning. 
Jones, however, knew little about mechanism, 
Owen perhaps less, the latter had his doubts about 
the success of the undertaking, and at the end of a 
few months gladly disposed of his share in the 
concern to a second purchaser. But he had been 
innéculated with the manufacturing mania, and un- 
willing to give it up, he determined to start again 
this time without a partner. 


He took a large new factory (then a recent name) in 
Ancoat’s Lane, Manchester ; and letting off the greater 
part of it, so as to sit rent free, he commenced spinning 
with three mules which he had received in part pay- 
ment from Jones and his new partner ; and found him- 
self earning £6 per week. 

The former concern was, however, broken up 
before the whole of Owen’s capital had been repaid 
him. Through this loss, from some unexplained 
motive, he threw up his present lucrative concern, 
and applied to a wealthy merchant of the name of 
Drinkwater for the situation of superintendent in 
his newly erected spinning-mill, which had just 
then become vacant. 

The particulars of his somewhat singular intro- 
duction to Mr, Drinkwater are as follows :— 

He was only twenty, and his rosy cheeks made him 
look still less. ‘‘ You are too young,” said Mr. Drink- 
water. “ How often in the week do you get drunk ?” 
(the ordinary vice then of Lancashire, and indeed, of 
every shire). ‘I wasnever drunk in my life,”’ replied 
Owen, blushing. The answer and the ingenuous man- 
ner mad an impression. ‘“ What salary do you ask?” 
“Three hundred a-year.”’ The questioner was astounded ; 
for he had received many applicants that morning, 
and their aggregate demands scarcely amounted to 
three hund r annum. Owen decline? to take 
less, and stated that he was making that inc» ne | y his 
own business. Mr. Drinkwater asked him for proof of 
this, and receiving it, he made the necessary inquiries 
as to character, which, of course, met with such replies 
from McGuffog and others as got Owen the situation. 

The mill was far larger, and the undertaking 
more arduous than he had anticipated. No less 
than five hundred hands, of all ages, and sizes were 
employed. Owen’s experience was limited ; yet 
now he had to take the entire charge of an exten- 
sive factory, Mr. Drinkwater leaving everything to 
him. “to purchase the raw material, to construct 
the machinery still wanting, to spin the cotton 
into yarn, to pay the wages, keep the accounts,” 





and, in fact, to undertake the whole and ent;,. 
management. It was a tremendons task for hip 
and every one prophesied utter failure to yy 
Drinkwater, who was looked on, as little bette 
than a madman, for entrusting the concern ty % 
youthful and inexperienced a person. But Oweg 
was determined to succeed in what he had under. 
taken. Night and day he toiled, and before many 
weeks had elapsed, every department of the fae. 
tory was in perfect working order. And now, 


His experience, acquired at Stamford, proved a 
inestimable value in this crisis. McGuffog’s customer 
were many of them the gentry of the neighbourhoog. 
and for them he had kept a stock of goods of the fines 
quality. Owen had thus acquired a familiarity wig, 
fabrics of the highest excellence, and his skill poy 
stood him in good stead. The article he was required 
to produce was yarn of unusual fineness, and it way 
thought a triumph for his predecessor that he haa 
made what was technically known as 120 hanks to the 
pound. The quality of this, however, was not 
good ; and Owen soon saw that there were certain de 
fects in the processes and imperfections in some parts 
of the machinery. By his unremitting care he effected 
such improvements in the quality of the yarn as to make 
the customers prefer the new to the old stock, 


In a very short time the factory and its pro. 
duce improved so much that Mr, Drinkwater, 
wishing to secure Owen’s services by making the 
situation worth having, entered into an agreement 
of service, whereby the ‘‘ boy-manager’’ was to 
have an increase of salary, £400 being the sum 





offered for the second year, and £500 for the 


third. 

Besides this, it was proposed that at the end of 
the third year he should be taken into 
ship, and have a fourth share of the profits. This 
encouragement stimulated him to greater exertions, 
the quality of the yarn became still better, and, in 
fact, brought ten per cent. higher than those at 
first spun. 

Two years later he had carried the manufacture toa 
far higher point. Instead of remaining satisfied with 
the fineness of 120 hanks to the pound, he reached33 
hanks, and afterwards even 300. This yarn was 
good that it sold for half as much again as the ordinary 
rate of prices. 

At this period, he became acquainted with 
Dalton, the celebrated chemist, and Coleridge, 
then an undergraduate at Cambridge. This was 
an introduction to literary circles. Shortly he 
was made a member of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society. Then he became acquainted with 
Fulton, the well-known mechanician. 

At the end of the third year of managemeal, 
when Owen was entitled, per agreement, to 4 
fourth share of the profits, a misunderstanding, is 
which Mr. Drinkwater was to blame, made 
throw up the management and dissolve the pare 
nership. 

The circumstance which led to this unfortauate 
result was as follows:—a wealthy manufactoret 
proposed for the hand of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
ter; the offer was accepted, but the bridegroom 
elect required that the partnership between bs 
future father-in-law and Owen should be dissolve 
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represented to the latter, he indig- 
. ote al offers of compensation ; neither 
sould he continue ss manager but, thrusting th 
agreement into the fire, destroyed all connection 
between himself and Mr. Drinkwater. 

The latter was rightly punished. The intended 
ninlaw, not being as wealthy as was supposed, 
the mateh was broken off. The new manager, 
too, did not understand the business as well as his 


predeces*or, and it fell off in consequence rapidly. 
The factory was ultimately sold. 


As Owen was now a person of some consequence 
in the manufacturing world, he received several 
ofers of partnership from mill-owners. Subse- 

tly he made arrangements with some wealthy 

, by which the “ Chorlton Twist Company,” 

vas established. The following account of his life 
st this time is amusing. 

ing all these transactions Owen remained a 

. But when he was five or six and twenty, 


found himself a partner with some of the most re- 
_~ le in his neighbourhood, he began to 


Os 


| think of marrying, aud no doubt he was regarded as a 


er. There is however a little simple 

in ee he speaks of the matter in his old 

He had a family of high standing living not far 
from him with some daughters, the eldest of whom 
Owen had often seen in public. Thie young lady, of 
great beauty and refinement, called one day in com- 

y with a chaperone, to ask permissiou to go over 
the old Chorlton Hall and grounds, where the bachelor 
was keeping house. Owen himself acted as cicerone, 
bat was prevented by his bashfulness from entering 
isto conversation, or establishing an acquaintance. He 
vas afterwards told that the young lady had pre- 
viously been prepenesnnee in his favour, and he speaks, 
vith a regret that his wife would scarcely have ap- 
proved, of his stupidity in letting such an occasion 
slip, 

His business engagements made it needfull 
tbat he should visit the customers in the north of 
England. He extended one of his journeys to 
Scotland, reaching Glasgow early in the morning, 
uler a somewhat tedious journey, the transit from 
Manchester to Glasgow at that time occupying two 
days and three nights of constant post-travelling. 

From Glasgow he went to New Lanark, at that 
date a primitive manufacturing Scotch village with 
four water mills for cotton spinning. This manu- 
fhetory, one of the earliest of the kind in Scotland, 
ad been begun in 1784 by a Mr. Dale, and Sir 
Richard Arkwright. The falls of the Clyde made 

Lanark a peculiarly favourable site for the 
‘rection of mills, from their immense water power. 

Mr. Dale, the owner of the mill was an eccentric 
wi escellent man. For many years he had been 
‘vidower, His family consisted of five daughters, 
the eldest of whom managed the house. Through 
the intervention of a female friend, Owen became 
yainted with the young lady; through her 
wun he obtained an access to her father’s mills. 

this, he was a constant visitor. An attach- 
meet sprang up between Miss Dale and Owen, but 
mt with a decided negative from her father, who 
not consider the “adventurer,” as he styled 
wt0,8 suitable match for his wealty daughter. 


Important business transactions, however, brought 
Owen and Mr. Dale into closer connexion. The 
latter learnt to know and properly estimate 
the young man’s mercantile talents. A sale, by 
which Mr. Dale’s property passed to Owen’s part- 
ners, seemed slightly to change their relative posi- 
tions, although the old man still seemed as obstf- 
nate as ever with respect to the marriage. Miss 
Dale however was resolute ; and while refusing to 
marry against her father's wishes, she was just as 


determined in her assertion, that she would wed 


Owen ornoone. At last her father’s consent was 
given, and Miss Dale became Mrs. Owen on the 
30th of September, 1799. 

Owen was astonished at the brevity of the ceremony. 
The interested. parties assembled in the drawing-room. 
The Rev. Mr. Balfour, a miuister of the Established 
Scottish Church, desired the lady and gentleman tostand 
up, and asked them separately whether each of them 
was willing to receive the other as husband or wife, 
when after a nod of assent from each, they were de- 
clared to be married. 


A inost concise mode of disposing of the service, 
certainly! We are not old enough to remember 
how marriages were conducted in 1799; but in all 
our time Mr. Owen would have found the proceed- 
ings a little more tedious. Owen’s property at 
this time was about £3,000. The management of 
the “ New Lanark Twist Company,” as it was 
called, not meeting with the approval of the part- 
ners, Owen removed to Lanark that he might 
undertake the personal direction of the mills. He 
saw the errors of the system under which they 
were worked, and, “rejoiced that by an unex- 
pected course of events, he was now in a situation 
to try an experiment he had long contemplated,” 
Hitherto he had always been hampered with resi- 
dent partners who interfered with his proceedings. 
At New Lanark, he was alone, and had a free and 
independant field for action. 

The alterations he proposed were founded on a 
philanthropic basis. He hated the system of fac- 
tory bondage, which had been so long established ; 
he saw thecruelty of making children of six years 
of age and upwards toil in the factory for the same 
number of hours as adults. He perceived all 
the demoralising influences which were at work, 
and then conceived the grand ideaof a remedy. 
He had many difficulties to contend with. Onthe 
part of the workpeople, ignorance, improvidence, 
and immorality F on the side of his partners, an ob- 
stinate adherence to pre-conceived ideas, and the 
effic'ency of former rules, This is the statement 
of the biographer, but it is far from the truth, 

The first resolution he came to, was to receive 
no more parish children: the agreement with Mr. 
Dale had expired, and Owen would receive none 
of them. | 
Next, be began to set his face in a most deter- 
mined manner against the abominable system of 
robbery which was going on, as “for example, in 
one department, in which pilfering had gone on to 
a ruinous extent, and was easily performed because 
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day through four different sets of hands; a plan 
was devised which dispensed with counting, and 
yet noted the actual thief of even a single article.”’ 
He held out inducements to the industrious to 
work, and provided ample occupation to those who 
deserved it. But, although it was perfectly clear 
that all these alterations were for the benefit of 
factory workers, nothing would persuade them 
that he had not some sinister views, or an ulterior 
object of self-advantage. Again, the food and 
clothing formerly supplied by the village shops, 
was of an inferior quality. This he remedied ; 
drunkenness he punished by the stoppage of a 
day’s pay, and he instituted fines for other irregu- 
larities. The following singular invention was one 
of his expedients for registering the daily conduct 
of the people in his employ. We are told that— 
The most characteristic means of influence however 
was the ‘Silent Monitor.” This consisted of a four- 
sided piece of wood, about two inches long and one 
broad, with the sides painted respectively black, white, 
yellow, and blue; one of these instruments being hung 
up near every person employed. The 2,500 toys had 
their positions arranged every day, according to the 
conduct of each worker during the preceeding day ; 
white indicating super excellence; yellow, moderate 
goodness; blue, a neutral condition of morals; and 
black, exceeding naughtiness. A register was kept of 
each day’s colours, and this furnished a statistical ac- 
count of the behaviour of every person employed. In 
his daily progress through his domains he noted anxi- 
ously the prevalence of the good or bad colours in the 
moral atmosphere, and he was delighted to find that 
though at first there was a predominance of black, 
with some blue, a litite yellow, and scarcely any white, 
yet gradually the white increased, blended with more 
blue, and less of the demoniacal black. 


The next six years were spent in the same 
benevolent manner; but the sulky people resisted 
the conviction of his kindness as long as possible, 
until at Jast they could no longer be blind to the 
fact that in Robert Owen they had found a true 
friend and benefactor. 

The loss of his father-in-law, which occurred 
about this time, was a severe grief. In speaking 
of the event, Owen says that the world appeared a 
“blank ’”’ to him, after he had lost this “kind 
parent’’ and confidential friend. The warmest 
friendship (after the first slight coolness) had 
existed between the two, although their religious 
sentiments were so completely opposed, for Owen 
already held some of the doctrines of the fatalist, 
while Mr. Dale was at the head of one of the sects 
of the “ Independents,” and “served” one of 
their churches in Glasgow. The author should 
have read the late Dr. Brown’s paper on the phi- 
losophy of Owen’s proceedings at New Lanark ; 
and if he had made inquiries on the spot he would 
have learned that the good parts of Owen’s man- 
agement were merely the continuance of his pre- 
decessor’s system, who was remembered, even in 
recent times, as ‘‘ good David Dale.’’ 

Owen still went on with his alterations and im- 
provements in the factory management. At 
length his partners began to think he was perhaps 
doing alittle too much. Yet they knew that it 


BENTHAM. 





would be useless to remonstrate as he Would be 
sure to take his own course, and do as he ¢ 
best. A discussion took place, and then— 


Owen made them an offer that he would set a"valee 
on the works, and that at the price he " they 
should take the works or let him take them. The 
p-sition was declared liberal ; what was his valuatigs ; 
£84,000, (£24,000 more thah the purchase money jy 
1800, but the terms of payment do not appear.) Afse 
some consultation, Owen was declared to be the bayer 
The profits of the business since 1800 had been, on » 
average, six thousand a year, besides five per cent, i. 
terest on the capital advanced. 


Owen not being possesed of sufficient capital ;, 
complete the purchase, offered two friends—rej,. 
tions of the Dales—a partnership in the concen, 
The offer war eagerly accepted. The profits wep 
to be divided, Owen receiving the largest shan 
besides £1,000 per annum as manager, Ty», 
other partners were also. associated with these 
Everything progressed smoothly for a time, aad 
then disputes arising, Owen, in a nasty fit of 
anger, resigned the management, ‘The other part. 
ners treated him shabbily. Owen was di 

and would have nothing more to do with thee 
The partnership was dissolved,.and the property 
to be sold by public auction. Entertaining the 
most philanthrophic views, Owen determined, if 
possible, to become the purchaser. He wrote and 
circulated a pamphlet, setting forth his views asd 
intentions with respect to the New Lanark factory 
poor. In this he tried to interest wealthy people, 
and make them co-operators with him in the 
scheme of improving the condition of the workisg 
classes. The appeal was successful. Partnen— 
monied men—came forward readily. The follow: 
ing is the description of cne of these :— 


The most celebrated of the new partners was th 
publicist Jeremy Bentham, and Owen gives an amusiy 
account of his own interview with him. He had already 
heard of the nervousness of the recluse philosophe 
athaving to be introduced to a stranger, and he 
greatly entertained with the preliminary formalita 
First there were some communications with the ist 
mate associates, James Null, and Francis Place, te 
some letters between Owen and Bentham himself, a 
at last it was agread that at a particular hoarOvs 
should visit Bentham’s “ hermit-like retreat,” and 
the two should meet half-way up the stairs. Ha 
Baba, and his master could scarcely have made ma 
careful stipulations as to the reception of the gw 
king’s embassy. The instructions were carefully + 
served, the auspicious point was reached by b= 
gentlemen at the same moment. Bentham is g* 
trepidation took his guest’s hand, ard said in an esa 
manner, “ Well, weil, it is all over. We areimm 
duced.” They went into the study and sat dows, = 
relieved by the performance of the arduous 
Bentham tork one thirteenth share of the cose 
and it is said that duriug his whole life this #™ 
only successful adventure. It will be easily belierst 
that a man of such a precarious nervous system, 
visited New Lanark. 


The other partners were to be Williom 4% 
of Plough-court, Lombard-street, chemist ; 4a 
Foster, a Quaker; John Walker, another Quaie 
Joseph Fox, a dentist; and Michael Gibbs, ae 





| wards Lord Mayor of London. 
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These seven men then proposed to raise be- 


them the sum of £130,000, in thirteen shares | 


af £10,000, Owen claiming five. The factory was 


sot to be carried on as a mere matter of profit, but 


chiefly as 8 philanthropical scheme for the benefit 
of the working classes. The proceeds, after pay- 
ing five per cent. to the holders of the capital were 
7 be expended wholly in education for the [abour- 


ing classes, and other benevolent objects. 
Meanwhile, during all these negotiations, which 


sere conducted very quietly, and while Owen was 
ig London making his final arrangements, his late 
hostile partners thought he was “ dreaming away 
his time in Utopian schemes.” They advertised 
the property, and having for their own purposes 
deteriorated its value, depended on buying it back 
. As the sale approached Owen with 
Allen, Foster, and Gibbs, returned to Glasgow ; 
and without making themselves known, put up at 
aninn. The sale of the property, and the conse— 
t discomfiture of the old partners, is thus 
amusingly described :— 

The old partners were so completely deceived as to their 
prospects, that they invited a party of friends to dive with 
them after the auction, to commerorate their expected pur- 
chase. They had resolved to have the property put up at 
£40,000, and supposing that no one would rise on that price, 
they thought that it would at once be knocked down to 
themselves. Owen did not meet them till the morning of 
the sale ; but he questioned them about the upset price, 
They named £40,000. Will you take £60,000 for the pro- 
perty? Wewill, not. Then I claim £60,000.as the upset 
price. They were obliged to submit. There had been a 
discussion in London as to the price to which Owen and 
his friends would go, It was agreed that they would venture 
even to £120,000, a rise of nearly £40,000 on the sale of 
three or four years before. Owen authorised a solicitor to 
act for him, and to bid from time to time an advance of 
£100, the lowest sum fixed by the conditions, and if the 
biddings rose to £120,000 a further consultation was to 
take place. The hostile parties were there to do their own 
work, and they entered the sale room with a great ap- 
pearance of confidence. The auction, Owen says, had ex- 
citedmuch interest in Glasgow from the popularity which 
he had acquired, as well as from a notion which had got 
sbroad that he was crushed by the superior wealth of his 
Pponents. 

The property was put up at £60,000., the solicitor ad- 
vanced £100., the clan advanced £1,000., another hun- 


dred and another thousand advanced again amd again, until 
Then a pause was asked that | 


the offer reached £84,000. 
the Campbell's might have a private consultation. 


Mr. Campbell, of Jura, was the father of two of 
the late partners, and had deposited, some time be- 
fore, twenty thousand pounds with Owen. He did 
not wish this to be known, but the secret unfortu- 
nately transpired. This was in fact the indirect 
tase of the misunderstanding with Owen. This 
‘planation is necessary to account for the late 
patners being known as “The Campbells.” We 

* sow proceed with the quotation. ‘The result 

the consultation was— 


That their next advance was £500, followed by the mor. 
ying £100. The biddings rose to £100,000, when 
- a pause and private consultation. The confident 

“hians were crest-fallen, pale, and agitated, They re- 
tamed to the charge however, advancing only £100 at a 


me, till they got to £1 10,000, when the solicitor again 
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| stepped in with £110,100. Owen had planted himself in a 
| quiet co:ner to watch the drama, like an uninterested spec- 
tator ; bat at this point a brother-in-law of the Soo'ch part- 
| ners advised him to desist, The interference was decidedly 
disclaimed. Mr. Kirkman Finlay, a leading man of busi- 
ness, and a friend of both sides, now left the room, saying 
in a stage whisper, “the little one will have it.” This 
stimulated the clan to another effort, but after rising to 
£114,100, the solicitor reiterated £100, broke their spirits 
and the property was knocked down to the new partners at 
£114,000. The dinner that had been ordered came off 
gloomily. One of the guests, Colonel Hunter, a news- 
paper proprietor, was cruel enough to propose an ironical 
toast, “success to the men who had sold for £114,100 
what they had valued that morning at £40,000. There re- 
mained one hope, that the parchasers would not be wealthy 
enough to give the required security; bat when the names 
were disclosed, that vision was at an end. To crown the vexa- 
tion of the whole affair, it was announced the day after the 
sale, that the people of New Lanark on hearing of the resalt 
had illuminated their windows for joy. 


The Colonel Hunter mentioned was the late 
Samuel Hunter, who in his days was a “rifle 
volunteer,” and had a really good “‘ corps.” 

On the accounts of the late partnership being 
made up, it appeared that the net profit of the five 
years was £160,000, besides five per cent. on the 
capital employed. “The sale of the works for 
- £30,000 more than they had been bought for, ac- 
counts for a portion of this large sum ;”’ but after 
every deduction there still remained a clear profit 
of £32,000 per annum, besides the interest of five 
per cent. on capital. Owen's share of the property 
at New Lanark, turned out to be £70,000. 

He was now a wealthy man, and his wife’s 
sister coming to reside with him in consequence of 
the death of their father, he removed to ‘the 
neighhouring mansion of Braxfield.” Still bent 
on the educational advancement of the poor, he 
invited Lancaster, the great educational theorist, to 
Glasgow, and after some hesitation consented to 
meet him at a public dinner given in honour of his 
arrival. At this entertainment Owen, in a short 
and pithy speech, advanced his favourite doctrine, 
“that man is the creature of circumstances, and 
that it depends on our social arrangements 
whether the children who are growing up shall 
be the blessings or the scourges of the world,”’ 

This speech, enlarged to the extent of a pamph- 
let, was afterwards published. It formed the first 
of four essays on “the formation of character.” 
These brought him under the immediate notice of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Liverpool, and 
other celebrated men. He advanced none of his 
objectionable views in these papers, but, in the 
last, he hinted at ‘‘a philosophy which would re- 
generate society if men’s minds were prepared to 
receive it,’’ and he promised that when that time 
should arrive, he would reveal it. 


“Tt would have been happy” says the author, “if the 
period of revelation had never arsived. He would thea 
have escaped the public odium, which crushed all the per. 
servering efforts of the latter half of his long life.” 


No sooner were the pecuniary matters of the 
sale all fin #liy settled, than Owen went seriously 





to work to carry cut bis educational plans. His 
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schools were formed and opened, the parents wil- 
lingly paying the fee of 3s. yearly. 

The children were received in these as soon as 
they could walk, “ with the hope of teaching them 
something by signs and familiar conversation.” As 
they grew older they were taught reading, writing, 
and other rudiments, modelling, painting, &. 
Dancing and singing were also introduced, and al- 
though these were not quite in accordance with the 
primitive notions of his Quaker partners, still they 
made no very strenuous objection. 

Owen's celebrity as a public benefactor and 
geeat educational projector, had travelied beyond 
the precints of his own country. He was intro- 
duced to Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian ambassa- 
dor, and the late Czar; then the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, paid him a visit at Lanark, The latter 
tried to induce Owen to accompany him to Russia, 
proposing that he should take two millions of the 
surplus of the British population with him .Nicho- 
las furthermore inquired what Owen meant to do 
with his two sons, and finding that they were to 
be brought up as cotton-spinners, offered to take 
them under his own protection. The former pro- 
posal of immigration, and the latter offer of protec- 
tion, were both respectfully declined. 

It must be remembered here, that Owen’s 
fundamental doctrine was, that “ circumstances 
make the man, and that such being the case, man 
is not chargeable with the errors of his life.’’ 
He tried to carry out his own theory at Lanark by 
placing the rising community under circumstances 
favourable to morality and educational improve- 
ment, and thus regenerating the race. His efforts 
succeeding, he began to look farther off for the 
means of extending his operations, and more widely 
disseminating his views. He was now at the top 
of the tree. Hitherto he had been a prosperous 
man, after this his fortunes seemed to decline. 
The following is the exposition he gave of his own 
theory, and the determination to die rather than 
give up these Utopian notions. 

** By my own experience and reflection,” he says,“ I had 
ascertained that haman nature is radically good, and is 
capable of being trained, educated, and placed from birth in 
such a manner, that all ultimately (that is as soon as the 
gross errors and corruptions of the present false and wicked 
system are overcome and destroyed), must become united, 
good, wise, healthy, and happy. And I felt that to attain 
this glorious result, the sacrifice of the character, fortune, 
and life of an individual, was not deserving a moment’s 


consideration. And my decision was made: to overcome all 
opposition, and to suceeed or to die in the attempt. 


It seems almost unnecessary to point out the 


anti-scriptural nature of this doctrine. Perhaps a 
more conspicuous instance cannot be found of the 
inutility of all philanthropic motive, unless based 
on a surer foundation than a mere kindly desire 
to do good, acoording to the peculiar and Utopian 
notions of a very clever but irreligious man. 
utter failure of human intellect, reasoning, and 
action, separated from religion, has never been 
more clearly proved than in the case of Robert 
Owen. 





The | 


| 


THE USE OF MACHINERY. 


In 1816 he came to London. The nations 
distress of that period was the subject of public 
discussion. Meetings were convened, and the gaf. 
ferings of the poor taken into consideration, 

Owen gave it as his opinion that the increas: 
use of machinery, by decreasing the need of manyal 
labour, was the chief cause of this distress. 
says his biographer, in refutation of this ar 
‘the increase of mechanical power liad not bees 
the work of one or two years, but had gone op 
steadily during the last thirty or forty years. 
whereas the distress had been felt only during the 
peace.”” The discussion elicited some startliy 
facts with regard to the immense amount of labog 
performed by machinery. 

Owen asserted that “ the mechanical and che. 
mical powers at work in 1816 must have equalled 
the labour of all the men, women, and childres 
employed; or of four to five million pair of 
hauds.”” Some of the members dissented from this, 
Owen repeated his assertion, adding— 


That at New Lanark, the quantity of work done by two 
thousand persons, young and old, with the a.d of machinery, 
was as mach as was formerly accomplished by the whole ly. 
bouring population of Scotland. 


He must have meant as much spinning, and he 
was wrong, although there may have been as much 
yarn produced for sale, but families formerly did 
their own spinning, and there was no estimate of 
the quantity preserved. ‘To verify his statement, 
he went into the statistics of the mechanical 
power used, when it appeared that he, 


lad been far indeed from an excessive estimate. He ha 
conjectured that the mechanical and chemical powers em. 
ployed were equal to the labours of five million persons ; it 
turned out that the mechanical powers used in cotton spis- 
ning alone, were in 1816 equal to the labours of sisters 
times five million persons; and he now framed an estimate, 
that taking into account the woollen, flax, and silk manufac- 
tures, he ought, instead of five millions, to have said two 
hundred millions. 


We d scarcely stop to remark that Mr, 
Owen’s _mate was one of his common extrata- 
gances... _ to this period he had made no avowal 
of those infidel opinions for which be afterwards 
became so infamous, but now, urged on by a mad 
and uncontrollable impulse, he openly affirmed at s 
public meeting that gross errors had been com- 
bined with the fundamental notions of every rel 
gion hitherto taught to man. He added, 

And, in consequence, they have made man the most is- 
consistent and most miserable being in existence. By the 
errors of these systems, he has been made a weak, i 
animal ; a farious bigot and fanatic; or a miserable hype 
crite; aud should these qualities be carried, not only into the 
projected villages, but into Paradise itself, a paradise 
no longer be found. 


The announcement was received in dead sileste 
by the assembly, and then hisses were heard. From 
that period bis downward course began. ’ 

His enemies had now a fair pretext agaisst 
him. ‘They reviled him as openly as he bad t 


| viled religion. 
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was devounced at once and ridiculed. If he was the | 
of cotton-spinners, he was after all a cotton-spinner, | 
ho had fed himself fat on the practices he 
to decry; a moralist among manufacturers, 
a manufacturer among moralists; an ignoramaus, 
= of his foolish brain had spun cobwebs a thousand 


— flimsy than his own boasted yarns; a humourist 
en thonght to impose of the world the maggvts of his own 
f they were the creations of genias, the | 


: i 
— pent and gross utopia; not, as he would 
fain believe, the restorer of a golden age, but, in truth, the 
creator of an age of brass. 

fis friends deplored his late conduct, while ad- 
miring his philanthropic views, they could not but 

his opinions. The general voice of so- 
ciety, whether hitherto inimical or not, was now 
against him. England was no longer a fitting 
for him, but Franee, where infidelity could 
raise its head unrebuked, held out a hand; and he 
was invited to Paris. The invitation was ac- 
cepted ; embarked in a Government frigate with 
Cuvier, the naturalist, and Professor Pictet, of 
Geneva, he soon touched the shores of France ; 
andproceedingatonceto Paris, he delivered a letter | 
of introduction he had received from the Duke of 
Kent, to Louis Philippe, then Duke of Orleans. | 
In Paris he became acquainted with Alexander 
Von Humboldt and La Place. After a short 
sojourn in Paris, he set out for Geneva. ' Here he 
was introduced to Sismondi. He had, moreover, 
an opportunity of seeing the school of the cele- 
brated Obertin. From Geneva, he -travelled to 
Frankfort, thence to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

He now returned to England, “to meet with a 
reception, the reverse of the flattering one he had 
received abroad.” The difference is well described 
by the author :— . 

There (on the continent), he hed been the intimate com. 
panion of the most distinguished savants of Paris and 
Geneva, the trasted of Louis Philippe, the guest of the Aca- 
démie, the lion of the salons, the disputant before the mem- 
bers of the diet, the distinguished author of memorials pre- 
vented to the greatest sovereigns. ere, in spite of his 
wknowledged services, his model village, his infant school, 
his interposition in favour of oppresséd children, he was the 
deist, or perhaps the atheist, one who had set his hand 
against every man’s, and whom all would join in execrating. 
He had long had the support of the newspapers, glad of the 
novelty of his topics, and not untouched by his liberal pur- 
chases; but since the fatal 21st of August, not one of the 
editors dared to uphold his cause. He was a marked and 
tprobated man. 

But he received great attention from the Duke 
of Kent, who promised co-operation in his schemes 
relating to the construction of the model village. 

The Duke’s intentions are all explained in some 
lengthy letters which we pass over. His death, 
not unhappily robbed Owen of one influential 
friend. 

We must omit the details of his various 
stuemes, also his opinion on agriculture, &c. The 
basis of his plan for the “regeneration of the 
vorld, and the reconstruction of society, was as 

Ws, (the absurdity will be seen at a glance) :— 

Oven proposed to cut the world up into villages of 300 to 


2000 souls, with a preference for 800 to 1,200; thet ever 
mrvon should have allotted an area of land varying from hal 
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an acre to three times that quantity, according as the 
cular soeiety was more or less agricultaral; that the 
ings for the 200 or 300 families should be placed together is 


the form of a parallelogram, with common kitchens, eating 
apartments, schools, and places of worship in the centre. 
. « « Individualism was to be disallowed in these villages ; 
each one was to work for the benefit of al); and, that as 
a result, all the members would eat at a table and of viands 
provided by the commanity. 


Yet, notwithstanding the absurdity of his opi- 
nions, there were men of all ranks who partially 
agreed with him. Many influential persons im- 
portuned him to commence an experimental vil- 
lage. He doubted, however, whether the world 
was ripe for it. Besides, a large capital was re- 
quired. However, 


Hie consented, unwillingly, that a subscription should be 
opened. Ile demanded three-quarters of a million to begia 


with; he lowered his tone to a quarter of a million; 
/ under mach pressure, he consented to make a trial with 


£50,000. Mr. A. J. Hamilton, of Dalzell, who was weil 
acquainted with New Lanark, and who was an ardent disciple 
of the new views, offered a favourable site for a village at 
Motherwell, a few miles from Owen's residence, and it was 
agreed that semething should be done. The preliminary 


| measures were complex, and required a vast correspondence, 


so that up to the year 1824 nothing was accomplished, 


In that year Owen went to America. The object 
of this visit was ‘to make a trial of his plans in 
another hemisphere, where he could buy an ex- 
panse of country at so small a cost as to be within 
his own means—a circumstance which would free 
him from all claims on the part of others to dictate 
laws for his guidance. He accordingly entered 
into a treaty for a large tract of land, partly 
cleared ; and by April, 1825, the bargain was com- 
pleted. 

This site was purchased from 700 Germans, who 
had settled there, calling the place Harmony, and 
themselves Harmonians. They had lived here for 
several years, having, somewhat in accordance 
with Owen’s theory, “all things in common.” The 
town consisted of log, weather—boarded, and brick 
dwelling-houses, and embryo manufactories. There 
were also two churches, and other large buildi 
It was beautifully situated, “with the ample 
stream of the Wabash winding in its front, and 
the luxuriant and lofty woods seen on the 
site banks of the Illinois.” Thirty thousand acres 
of land were included in the purchase. Owen, 
from his private resources bought the whole. The 
history of the Harmonians is singular :— 


The Harmonians were a Ea colony, chiefly from 
Wirtembarg and its chtoebetl ant went out under the 


direction of a Mr. Rapp, a pastor or prophet. They ori- 
ginally settled in Pennsylvania, near Pittsburg, and at start- 
ing were nearly annihilated by starvation, and would have 
been altogether destroyed but for an interposition which 
they doubtless regarded as miraculous. They had applied to 
a neighbouring merchant to assist them with food while 
their first crops were ripening, and he had consented ; they 
went to him egain, and he refused ; they resigned themselves 
to die, it was the will of God; but the merchant had a 
vision, these poor people appeared to him in the palor and 
emaciation of want; he put aside his fears of loss, and 
hastened to their aid. In after days, the society flourished, 
and the merchant fell into destitation; buat he was always a 
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welcome guest among the Harmoaians. After a few years 
they left Pennsylvania, being elbowed by an increasing 
population around them ; and having sold their clearing and 
plants for a considerable sum of money, removed to the 
Wabash and Iilinois. 


Here they fally carried out their | 


communistic principles. They laboured from suarise to sun- | 
set with great indastry, though without that excessive ap- | 
plication which often rains the health of ordinary men ; aod | 


they did not gradge the nightwork necessary for their 
brewery and distillery. 


became apathetic and remiss, he was not punished, but was 
“sent to coventry,” or reprimanded. Everyone was entitled 
to his share of the prodace of the community, thongh some 
sort of accountability was kept up. 


There were singular rules and notions observed 


They passed their lives in such occupations as 
tended to supply their daily wants. ‘“ What had 
Christian people,’”’ they said, ‘mere sojourners in 
this valley of weeping—heirs of an immortality of 
happiness—to do with the literature of a heathen 
antiquity, or with the frivolities of the modern 
profane ?”’ 

Here then, on the territory of these fanatics, 
Owen established himself. There was no lack of 
inhabitants for his town. 900 persons came and 
enrolled themselves as his citizens. He nominated 
acommittee of management, and then leaving them 
to carry out his wishes, he.went away for a short 
time. On his return he was well satisfied with the 
proceedings of the community. 

But in 1826, after a more protracted absence, 


on his return from England, it became apparent 
that the heterogeneous mass, gathered from the 
refuse of all classes, which formed the population 
of New Harmony, did not contain the elements of 


its name, After a tremendous struggle, and an 
ineffectual at tempt to reconcile all difficulties, 
Owen abandoned it, and directed his steps else- 
where. 


In the sammer of 1828, not many months after the break- 
ing up of the experiments at New Harmony, Owen met with 
what appeared another opportunity of carrying his views into 
practice. The Mexican Government had granted to certain 
persons several millions of acres of land in Texas ; a province 
almost unknown, at a time when the United States had not 
yet interfered with it. The grantees applied to Owen to 
assist them with a scheme of colonization. Notwithstand- 
ing the defeat he had jast suffered, he entertained the pro- 
posal ; and recommended them to attempt the establishment 
of “communities on the social system,” like those which had 
been so vainly tried in Indiana, 


We cannot follow him through all these tortuous 
windings of communism. ‘They are minutely de- 
tailed in the volume before us, but we go on to 
that singular episode in his life, when, from the 
most determined infidelity, he passed to the blindest 
of credulity. We allude to his belief in “ spirits,”’ 
“ spirit-rappings,’ &c. He ascribed his conver- 
sion to the following persons and circumstances :— 

He had called at the house of a Mr. Hayden (afterwards 
Dr. Hayden), to buy a book explaining the spiritual mani- 
festations in America. Mr, Hayden having produced the 
book, said, while be was receiving the money for it, that his 
wife having heard much of Owen was very desirous of seeing 
hm. Now Mrs, Hayden was a “medium.” Owen was 


If any one secure of a maintenance | 
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shown into a room, with a large table and a good fire; an4 
took the opportuuity, while he was alone, to satisfy himseiy 
that there was no machirery under the table or elsewhere j, 
the room. After a time Mrs. Hayden came in, and seated 
herself, as did her guest, near the fire, and several feet from 
the table. Some conversation followed about commos 
friends, when unexpectedly there came some raps on the 
table, which were repeated with mach urgency as if to attract 
attention. Owen, up to this time was not a believer, an4 
had said nothing about spirits; but at last, when the uproar 
became so great as to interrupt the conversation, he askej 
what it meant. The imperturbable Mrs. Hayden, accgs. 
tomed to the society of the invisible, and no more alarmed 
than is a grave-digger by churchyard ghosts, replied thst 
certain spirits were bent on making a commanicatiog, 


by them; they held laughter to he an offence. | We ¥™ asteniiiees, Sessuss, os Se anys, So Ons meee 


Literature, too, was considered an abomination. | 


for the purpose of spiritual intercourse. The raps ep. 
tinuing, he became anxious to know who were the authors 
of them; and the mediam, having kindly undertaken to jg. 
quire, found that they were friends of Mr. Owen. “ Most 
extraordinary,”’ replied Owen, and I confess to a participa. 
sion in his sarprise. Still the clatter went on, until he de. 
sired to know who these importunate people were, and cos. 
tented to take the alphabet and ask their names. 

The “spirits” did not fail in their replies, 
Owen went home, consulted an authority—a book 
—found it “ full of attested facts,”’ was half cop. 
vinced, and quite determined to investigate the 
subject further. For this purpose he paid repeated 
visits to the “ medium.” 

Before long he became one of the most zealous 
disciples of the new faith, one of the firmest be- 
lievers in their many absurdities. It would be 
amusing were it not sad to note the ridiculous ere- 
dulity to which he yielded. On one occasion, be 
said that ‘‘ the Duke of Kent appeared to him, and 
gave him valuable information about the spiritual 
spheres.’’ But we will here extract a few of the 
author’s words, relating to another very sensible 
“ spirit”’ of Owen’s acquaintance :— 

For example, on the 12th of October, 1853, Owen wu 
informed by the spirit of one Grace Fletcher, a kind-hearted 
creature, what was the best way to cure a cold under which 
he was saffering; he was to have some beef-tea and go to 
bed; to put a bottle of hot water to his feet; to forbear 
from going out in the damp; above all, not to furget the berf- 
tea, and the warm wrappings. 

Truly was that a benevolent and sensible spirit, 
but it did not need a messenger from another 
world to enjoin such a regimen as that. How 
Owen could have believed such rubbish we are ata 
loss to imagine; but that he did believe it we are 
certain, for one of his virtues was sincerity. He 
always believed what he asserted to be truth. 

These spirits did not change his ideas with re- 
spect to free-will and man’s irresponsibility. His 
opinion on these points continued the same. No! 
content with subscribing to these new visionary 
doctrines himself, he sought to convince m 
aud to that end, once more tarned author. 

In his 8th year he became feeble, and expres 
ing a wish to die in his native air, was removed to 
Newtown. 

He went to an hotel, and there he died. His media. 
attendant ordered him stimulants, but he wilfully refes 
them, though they might perhaps have restored him for 
time. The rector of the place calling, Owen declined to 
bim as a clergyman, but afterwards suggested to him #** 
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plans for the regeneration of Newtown, and re- 
him to confer with the magistrates and other au- 
gensted on the subject. His eldest son arrived from London 


ia time to receive his farewell. 


He died on the 17th of November, 1858. The 
following is an extract from his son’s letter :— 


My dear father passed away this morning at a quarter 
before seven, and passed away as gently and quietly as if he 
pal been falling asleep. There was not the least straggle, 
pot a contraction of a limb or a mascle, not an expression of 

-. on his face. His breathing gradually became slower 
apd slower, until at last it ceased so imperceptibly that even 
os I held his hand I could scarcely tel] the moment when he 
no longer breathed. His last words, distinctly pronounced 
abost twenty minates before his death, were “relief has 


come.” About half-an-hour before he said “ very easy and 


comfortable.” 

Robert Owen is looked on as the great demo- 
ralizer of his race. His maxims are considered 
those of gross and flagrant immorality, and any 








He was a philanthropist full of personal vanity, 
and a disititerested man in one sense, so long as it 
served his rolling passion; it is to his credit, that 
possessing but a small share of education himself, 
he took so much pains to procure one class of edu- 
cational advantages for others. In promulgating 
his social views he made tremendous errors ; for, 
even in his own theory, bad and stapid enough, he 
forgot that men would make it still more abomin- 
able in the practice. 

Owen was an enthusiast. His latter folly was 
simply the substitation of one passion for another. 
His restless nature craved something to lean upon, 
and the wild speculative philosophy of a spiritual 
world in communication with man pleased him. In 
the present work, his character is treated impar- 
tially, his errors are blamed but not magnified, his 
good qualities fairly set down. “If I cannot,” 
says the author, in conclusion, “ pronounce him a 


he did is forgotten in the evil he promulgated | great man, I must allow his claim to be regarded as 


and professed. 


great among self-educated men.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Mx. RavercH was really fond of the child, and no 
doubt it was for her health’s sake he trotted her 
over the country in all weathers. Well Park 
wasn't a lively place, and now that Charlie could 
no longer go about, it was gloomy enough (as 
purse observed). Cousin Nellie must not be 
mopped to death at Well Park, she was the sun- 
shine of it, now that the great shadow was drawing 
nearer. It was kind in him to study how best 
to eutertain our youthful guest, to unbend and 
suit himself as he so well could to tender youth or 
old age, to please others, to leave his own pursuits 
to cater for the amusement of a mere child—for 
cousin Nellie was little else—and I loved her all 
the more for being so much a child, She had pro- 
bably forgotten to ride, for when Mr. Kaleigh 
sought her, she was nowhere to be found. 

“ Where can the little witch have hid herself,” 
wondered Mr, Raleigh, evidently chagrined. 

“Take Mara, in Cousin Nellie’s stead,” sug- 
gested Charlie. 

“Miss Austin does not ride,” replied Mr. 
Raleigh quickly. 

I thought of the old pony at Seacot, and of the 
p\ easant canters along the sea shore. 

“Are these for Eleanor,” asked Charlie glancing 
at a rich poesy of flowers, Mr. Raleigh had brought. 

“Yes, I meant to have crowned her with roses, 
the ungrateful elf,” 

“What a nice idea, I shall crown Mara with 
flowers too, some day,” said Charlie. 

“It will serve Nellie right to deprive her of her 
crown,” said Mr. Raleigh, “and you may deck 

Austin with these flowers.” 


Queen, sir, 1 am no usurper.”’ 

Mr. Raleigh took no notice of this heroic speech, 
but looked out at the window. Charlie laid down 
the flowers without a word, but I liked not to 
see that young face clouded, I got a book he 
liked, and offered to read to him. 

“T suppose I am de trop,”’ said Mr. Raleigh. 

“ You interrupt our studies, sir.” 

‘*A civil way of letting one know their com- 
pany is not wanted ; can’t you be honest, and say 
plainly, go away ?” 

“ Not to the master at Well Park.” 

‘* Where the master ruleth, the house must be 
strong in united subjection.” 

“That is no truism.” 

“You are part and parcel of my household stuff, 
Mara, mind that.” 

“ Yes, indeed, it seems strange enough.” 

‘* An odd freak of Dame Fortune, or else the fates 
have willed it. Ah! here comes the little witch, at 
last.” She came tripping across the lawn, and 
Mr. Raleigh went to meet her. She put her 
hand in his, and if he meant to chide her, he re- 
pented. As they passed the window she looked 
iu, and smiled and nodded gaily, and would have 
| lingered, but Mr. Raleigh hurried away. Shortly 
after, I heard their horses’ feet, on the gravel, and 
_Eleanor’s ringing musical laugh came floating back 

on the breeze. How happy she was, how lovely, 
how beloved. What was she more than others, 
_wherefore was her lot so bright and smiling, her 
path amongst roses. I thought of my lonely child- 
hood, contrasted my hard fate with her brighter 
fortune, and shed angry bitter tears, while Charlie 
slept. Mrs. St. Clair joined us in the evening, at 








I drew back, “ saying, keep your crown for the her request I sang. Mr. Raleigh did not, as 
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usual, come over to the piano, but remained with 
the children; to show, however, that he was listen- 
ing, he chid me for singing out of time; when I 
played, neither did I please (I lacked taste and feel- 
ing) ; in all I tried I was unsuccessful. I was 
piqued and disheartened as we are apt to feel when 
we put forth our best efforts and fail ; had I been 
free I would have given up, or left in anger, but in 
Mrs. St. Clair’s presence it was impossible to forget 
the position I held in her family. Mr. Raleigh, too, 
seemed resolved to keep me in mind of my subor- 
dinate state, every request was a command uttered 
in a tone of authority I was unused to, even the 
child Eleanor noticed it, and in her fond caressing 
way sought to make it less appareat. It was well 
that I should be made to feel my true position, 
I was ready enough to forget that I was no longer 
equal and free ; and confideut in self, was prone to 
tamper with right and duty, It was proper that 
each one knew their own place, thus only could 
harmony be preserved, thus I argued, but alas! I 
was weak at heart. Nurse came early for Charlie. 
Mrs. St. Clair did not as usual fold past her patch- 
work as I rose to go, but she did not seek to de- 
tain me, her coldly polite good night brought 
Eleanortomy side, Mr. Raleigh recalled her. ‘‘ Duty 
calls away Miss Austin, but you stay here, lady 
bird, we cannot spare you so soon.” 

“It is not quite your usual time yet, my dear,” 
said Mrs. St. Clair, consulting her watch. 

The meek face was upheld for a kiss, she saw 
me hesitate, avd then threw her arms around me, 
“ Are you angry with me, Miss Austin ?” 

“ What could make you fancy that?” said I, 
touching her fair brow with my lips. She gazed 
earnestly into my eyes, but I dissembled well, she 
was satisfied with another embrace, released me and 
went back to play at chess with Mr. Raleigh.- 


The truth was out at last, 1 was jealous of the 
child, I had courted the evil that had come upon me 
—held it in dangerous dallance ; until it obtained 
the mastery, and proved my weakness and frailty. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Nong should ever suspect my secret, deep in my 
heart it was hidden and safe, and [ would act out 
my part unaided and alone, my star of strength 
was pride, I was wholly self-dependant, and would 
bear my own burden. Each new day had its 
duties—these light enough—but of sufficient im- 
portance to claim my attention from self. I would 
not give myself time for sober reflection, I dared 
not think of the future, I tried to live contentedly 
in the present, leaving the issue in the hands of 
destiny. Cousin Nellie was summoned home, the 
winter set in severe and Mr. Raleigh came seldomer 
to Weill Park. We had no visitors, only the usual 
Christmas dinner party, unenlivened this year by a 
children’s ball. The reminiscence of last year’s 
kept Charlie merry. Mr. Raleigh came on Christ - 
mas eve, he looked jaded and tired, and declared 
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himself glad enough to be at the old place again 
We sadly missed cousin Nellie. Charlie claimed 
my whole attention, and Mrs. St. Clair was but 5 
silent companion, her son was to her an interest; 
study, she would have been content to sit with her 
patchwork all day, where she could at intervals 
gaze upon him unmolested, but he was of a widely 
different temperment, variable in his mood, and 
with no great liking for the dolce far niente. Well 
Park had lost its charm. Why should I exert 
myself to make his old home what it was, I could 
not make up for the baby who had stolen the heart 
of Mr, Raleigh, who, forgetful of his years and 
dignity, had fallen in love with a silly frivolous 
child, not yet out of the nursery! It was incre. 
dible, and a case altogether contemptible, I despised 
him, but I hated her. Despite my resolve to suffer 
calmly, and to battle with my fate bravely, there 
were times when nature prevailed, when passion 
broke down the barriers self-restraint had reared 
in pride and weakness, in the solitude of night, alone 
when none was near, no prying eye, nor. suspicious 
enemy on the watch. I was better far by myself 
at such seasons, had any one bored me by sympa- 
thising, I would have turned upon and rent them, 
The mad spirit of my dead mother had entered into 
me. When I tried to pray, evil things were whis- 
pered to my heart. What had I to live for, and 
to what end had I been born ? misery and strife! 
The world was crowded with the gay aud happy, 
Fortune smiled and heaven showered favours down 
upon the thankless. Mocking unbelief assailed faith, 
Might not death after all be a dreamless sleep—a 
quict of the heart? The river gleamed bright ia 
the moonlight ; it was swift and strong, and the 
trees seemed to beckon me thither, with their long 
shadowy arms. It was but a step across thelawn, 
and who would miss me ? Death was more to be 
desired thanlife, when the goodly gourd I had hoped 
to rest under, was transplanted. Woe unto you 
that have lost patience! Death I would have 
chosen had not a merciful Providence chosen for 
me, 


Mrs. St. Clair was regular in her attendance on 
church services a wet Sunday furnished no excuse, 
and she never allowed her horses to be brought 
out on the day of rest. One severe cold kept her 
prisoner for a week while Mr. Raieigh was at 
Well Park, and when Sunday came I had to attend 
chapel alone. I half expected his company, and 
“ maugre” my resolution to think only of Mr. 
Raleigh as the master of Well Park, I was disap- 
pointed when he came not. The sun was shining 
clear and bright, and the birds thinking spring 
time was come, twittered and hopped about the 
leafless branches. ‘They had hope, I had none, but 
still the sun shone on warmly, as I went up to 
the House of God. 

I bowed my head as others did, and went through 
the form of worship with semblance of devotion, 
but my ear was dull and heavy, my heart cold and 
dead, and the preachers words were as goods 
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sown upon stony ground. The white-robed choris- 
ters took their places, and the organ pealed forth 
an ascription of praise. 
all ye lands, serve the Lord with gladness, and come 
before his presence with a song; be ye sure that 
He is God, it is He that hath made us and not we 
ourselves : we are His people and the sheep of His 

ure. O go your way into his gates with thanks. 
giving, and into His courts with praise : be thank- 
fal unto Him and speak good of His name. For 
the Lord is gracious, his mercy is everlasting, and 


There was no thanksgiving in my heart, I laid 
down my head and wept, the last strain died away 
ia the sound of prayer. One knelt beside me, that 
soice I could never hear unmoved, he was my idol 
for the homage due to the Creator, I gave unto 
the creature whom he had formed out of the dust. 
“Enter not into judgment with thy servant ;” was 
not my petition but ‘Give me my heart's desire, 
or I die.” Mr. Raleigh was late (an unusual thing 
with him) when the service was concluded, he 
waited, 

“With you kueeling beside me I could have 
fancied myself at the parsonage,’’ said Mr. Raleigh 
“it was provoking to miss Durward in the pulpit.”’ 

Why did he seek to recall these past times ? 
We walked on for some time in silence until we 
came within sight of Well Park, when Mr. 
Raleigh bade me see how the sun was shining upon 
the old walls. “ Are you happy at Well Park, 
Mara *” he suddenly asked. 

“Why should I not be happy ?”’ 

“ That is an evasion, answer me truly.” 

“T should be very ungrateful were I otherwise. 
why should you doubt it ?” 

“You seem much attached to your young charge, 
and you have quite supplanted cousin Nellie.” 

“That would be impossible, those who love Miss 
Eleauor Scott, will not readily forget her.” 

“Charlie’s affection seems divided, however.” 

“The weak cling to those upon whom they are 
Cependant, and it is natural they should.” 

“Humanity is frail at the best, Mara.” 

I could make no answer to that. 

“Are you so altogether practical that you can- 
not feel for the infirmities of fallen nature ?”’ 

“Am I practical ?’” 

“You believe you are, and you would fain per- 
suade others.” 

“You are unconvinced at any rate, Mr. Raleigh, 
and we are at Well Park.” 

“Home, it hath a pleasant sound, Mara.” 

“ Not to those who have no home.” 


“O be joyful in the Lord, | 
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‘ There is a destiny that shapes our ends, rough 


hew them as we will, Mara.” 
“ That is mast true, bat I must go to Charlie 


| now, sir, and this is my way.”’ 





| 


| 


His truth endureth from generation to generation.” | calm Sabbath evening to ourselves. 








CHAPTER XLI. 


I pip not see Mr. Raleigh again that day, Mrs. Si, 
Clair kept her room, and Charlie and I had the 
Next day Mr. 
Raleigh called in on leaving. 

‘* Any commands for Scotland Mara ?” 

I was not aware he was going there. 

“You look surprised, Miss Austin, a twelve 
hours’ journey in the dead of winter savours of 
something akin to the chivalric I assume, and yet 
the little witch will give me small thanks, I fear.’’ 

‘‘T wish cousin Nellie were here,”’ sighed 
Charlie. 

‘* Amen to that with all my heart,” responded 
Mr. Raleigh. ‘No commands? Mara, not 
even a message ? the little witch will be woefully 
disappointed.” 

“Tneed not Lurden you, sir, the child will not 
waste a thought on me, I dare say.” 

‘‘ She would break her heart to hear you speak 
thus, Mara,—you are an anomaly.” 

He lingered as if expecting I would recant, 
then walking away, singing, 


Bonnie Kilmeay gaed up the glen, 
And Oh, her beauty was fair to see. 


Selina reared and curvetted before the window, her 
master vaulted into the saddle, and without once 
looking back to nod a farewell to Charlie, who 
watched at the window, rode gaily away, to meet 
‘* Bonnie Kilmeny,” the child held the true speil. 
Charlie lay a long time thinking. 

‘* When will the summer come again?” he asked. 

I counted the months, 

* Will you be at Weli Park when summer 
comes {”” 

‘I hope so, dear Charlie, if you are there.” 

‘Well Park belongs to uncle Raleigh, and so 
does everything and everybody belonging to it, you 
too, Miss Austin.” 

‘ Truly, Mr. Raleigh is rich in possession, Is’nt 
it grand to be rich, so the world thinks Charlie ?”’ 

“ Bat the rich are not always happy, I heard 
uncle Raleigh say so.” 

“Nonsense, child, wealth can buy all that can 
make life desirable.” (I was a bad teacher). 

“ But money can’t buy life; all the money in 


“But Well Park is your home, Mara, your | the world eouldn’t buy me a long lifetime.” 


happy home, or such I would make it.” 


My philosophy was at fault. “ Life has many 


“Yes sir, | know it, pray forgive me, indeed I ills, Charlie; they who die young, escape much 


4m not ungrateful.” 

“ But you hate to be in a state of subordination 
confess, you would be equal and free.” 

“Surely,” saidI, “there is not need thatI should 
Criminate myself since some must serve, why should 
I dispute unerring wisdom ?”" 





sorrow.” 

“ Nurse says only the poor have troubles given 
them, and the rich have none but those of their 
own making.” 

“ Nurse is somewhat hasty in her opisions ; 
each has his appointed meed of joy and sorrow, 
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whether rich or poor, and those who seem happy, 
are not always so.” 

That was a different problem to Charlie, and re- 
quired to be thought over. 


Mrs. St. Clair came in at her usual hour; al- 


though an invalid she was in good spirits, and took | 


notice of Mr. Raleigh’s departure for Scotland. 

“ Sydney takes sudden flights,’ she remarked, 
“I thought he would have settled down quietly 
at Well Park for a month ; he looks as if he wanted 
rest and quiet.” 

“Mr Raleigh does not complain.” 

“No, but he is not looking well, indeed Sydney 
is much changed of late; he used to have a pecu- 
liar affection for Well Park; but now his home 
ssems to have lost its charm.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Raleigh finds us dull company.” 

“There may be something in that ; when Char- 
lie gets strong again we must invite visitors, we 
have been inhospitable of late. You see I should 
not like Sydney to take a distaste to the place; he 
could sell Well Park to-morrow if he chose, and 
that would grieve me sadiy. It is my wish that 
when I am gone my son will make this his ho me. 
If his wife love him, she will not find it intolerable.” 

“ Who is uncle Raleigh going to marry ?”’ asked 
Charlie. 

“No one, just at present,’” answered Mrs. St. 
Clair, “ but he will bring his bride to Well Park 
some day.”’ 

** Will she be rich and happy ?” 

“ Certainly, and beautiful too, I warrant.” 

“When will she come, grandmama? After we 
are all dead ?” 

“T hope we shall live to welcome her; we have 
no wish to die yet, have we Miss Austin ?” 

“Tt seems natural for us to shrink from death, 
madam, even though we have no hope in life.” 

“Hope never dies, it is God’s merciful gift to 
his creatures ; despair is death. The present, 
however painful, fiuds comfort in a coming to- 
morrow. Good morning, nurse, I find master 
Charles Raleigh improves.” 

“Them’s Dr. Wilcox’s own sentiments ma’am,” 
returned nurse. 

“ He has almost weathered the winter ; and I 
think we have nothing to fear now.”’ 

“Nothing whatever, ma’am, if he be’ant wor- 
ritted with learning.” 

“ Miss Austin will see to that. Pray do not 
fatigue him with many lessons, Miss Austin, there 
is plenty of time to take it easy.” 

“That's what I say ma'am, the poor dear knows 
a vast deal too much already, the way that he 
speaks makes me shiver sometimes, it does; it aint 
much of a prospect when a child takes to ’em wise 
sayings ; but we’ve hope to cling to, say I, when 
it’s darker then it is ncw.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 


“How do you expect all this is to end, Miss 
May ?” 





i 
| 
' 


| 
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“ All what Winter ? I do not comprehend you,” 

“ Don’t you, Miss May? that’s a pity, ‘cos you 
don’t like plain speaking ; have you no idea of 
what’s uppermost at present ?” 

“ What am [ to be lectured upon now ?” 

“Sit down child, and don’t try to hide your 
heart from me; it don’t keep its secrets well, 
though you think it.” 

“ What do vou know, Winter? what does any 
one know ?”” 

“‘ More than you are aware of Miss May ; thee 
needn't think to hide ought from me, and my sight 
aint so good as it once was either.” 

“You are guessing at random, Winte:.” 

“Not a bit on’t, that tell-tale face I can read 
pretty well, and I aint much of a scholar. You 
needn't turn it away from poor old Winter; time 
was, Miss May, when you came to Winter with 
all your troubles ; did she make light of them that 
you can’t trust her any more ?”’ 

“You are mistaken, Winter, why should! be 
in trouble at Well Park ?” , 

“ Ask yourself, Miss May, that’s best known to 
your own heart.” 

“Oh, Winter, I wish I had never been born, or 
had died a little child at Seacot.” 

“That aint right, neither, Miss May, none of us 
has been sent into the world for nought, be sure 
of that. The Master keeps count of his servants. 
He has a work for all, and we dare not say He 
keeps one too many to do his work.” 

“ But why should our burdens be heavier than 
we can bear ?” 

“ Nor are they, honey, the maker knows exactly 
the measure of his vessel, and he can’t be mistaken 
about its strength and fitness. It’s us as knows 
nought; we go and add to our burdens without 
taking thought that our strength is measured, and 
when we find ’em too much for us, we blame our 
maker for our own folly and sin.” 

“ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

“ Because we don’t have aught as we could wish, 
Miss May, because our !ot aint quite to our liking, 
that’s how it is we find no good in life. Alack, 
when the first gust of wind blows out the lamp of 
faith.” 

“Winter, have you known sorrow ?” 

“ We all sup sorrow at some time of our lives, 
honey, some early, some late ; rich or poor, makes 
no odds, and most like the draught aint the less 
bitter because it’s in a goldem cup, though the poor 
don’t think so.” 

“You have not known many trials, Winter, 
you would not be so cheerful always.”’ 

“T find reason for thankfulness, Miss May.” 

“Tell me your story, Winter.” 

“It aint wurth a hearing, troubles self-made, 4 
sturdy independence that would have defied heaven, 
a hard chastening, with forgiveness at last, sum up 
a worthless lifetime.” : 

“ But you have not been visited with great tr- 
bulation, Winter.” 

“ What is great tribulation, Miss May? to bave 
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to struggle against a proud nature and a hard for- | props were all gone, and I was fain to lean on 
tane ? Left to ourselves, nothing is easy, honey; we | Him. He lightened my burden, and eased my 
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aint made to depend upon our own weakness, and | griefs ; and anchored on Him I have a better hope 


if we break from our moorings we drift helpless | than the world can give. 


and hopeless in troubled seas.”’ 

“ Did you ever know what it was to lose hope, 
Winter ?”” 

“Thirty and five years ago, three fishermen set 
sail at sunrise, they were father, and brother, and 

mised husband. Two women watched them 
from the beach, one was aged and careworn, the 
other young and light-hearted. The sun was glis- 
tening on the sails, and the boat danced up and 
down in sport upon the waves, and the fisher lad’s 
heart was blythe and gay as the maiden’s on the 
beach. The rolling sea bore the boat out of sight, 
and the mother and maiden went back to their 
home still to think of those on the sea. All day 
long the sun shone bright on the fisherman's home, 
and the children played on the sands, and the 
maidenthought of her wedding day, near at hand, as 
she sat at work. The sun went down on a sea of 
glass, and the women trimmed the lamp, and set it 
in the window, to send its light across the sea; and 
the night wore on, and the blue sky became 
clouded, and the women watched and fed the lamp 
as it grew darker ; and the sea kept moaning, in 
the silence, moaning, and the boatie not in. sight. 
It came in sight at last, at early dawn, a speck on 
the raging billows, tossed and buffetted and help- 
less. The lamp died out ; but the daylight made 
the terror plain. They were brave hearts that 
were in that fisher boat, and they rowed hard for 
shure ; bat the tempest rose and flung them back 
into the brown surge. 
the shore shouted and cheered ; one struggle more 
and help could reach them. Hope nerved the 
arm, aud love strengthened the heart, but human 
power was weakness. ‘The storm ceased when its 
fury was spent; but father, brother, and promised 
husband, never reached the shore.’’ 

“ And the widowed mother, and young bride ?”’ 

“Went home alone, when hope was gone.” 

“Winter, were you that young bride? 
wear a marriage ring.” 

“Yes, Miss May, that day we parted on the 
beach, him as was more than life to me, put it on 
my finger wtth a kiss. The cruel sea took all— 
father, brother, and promised husband, and then I 
thought, as you do, that life was a cheat.” 

“And what comforted you, Winter ?”’ 

“T hadn't much to lay hold on, Miss May, for I 
Was a poor ignorant lass, and hadn’t a fine eddica- 
tion like as you have got, to help me to see what 
WAs right, but our parson was a good man, sich 
like as Mr, Durward, and he took pity on me, and 
showed me how that there was a needs be for 
aught that came to us, and how afflictions was for 
our good, though we couldn’t see it at the time ; 
it was comforting to hear him talk; but my heart 
didn’t receive his words. He spoke of One who 
had known greater sorrows than ours, and who 
pitied the lowliest in their afflictions. My earthly 


You 


Those who watched upon" 





Prove His love, Miss 
May, and it will be oil and wine to your soul when 
earthly trusts fail you.” 


Ah, of a truth it has been said— 
“‘ There are in this loud stuoning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusty lanes and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily tasks with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain 
repeat. 

I commended Winter’s resignation and faith, 
without in any way partaking of the benefits that 
I admitted frankly. It was good to have some- 
thing tangible to lay hold of when the slippery 
things of time become a blank in our hands ; good 
it is to have a light, firm and sure, in a world of 
shadows and doubts; good, too, to have a friend 
who changeth not with time. But the good that 
I approved, I also rejected. I had not proved the 
armour of the King ; and mailed in self sufficiency, 
I boldly challenged the Goliath—Fate. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


Live was care and weariness; sorrow and tri- 
bulation were the conditions of its gift ; and since 
all were inheritors of evil, what right had I to ex- 
pect good? I would suffer and be strong; the 
world had no beauty in it for me; I was sick of 
its dull facts and stern realities—love was the 
lie of its romance. 

A green braach flung upon the bitter waters 
restored to them sweetness and purity; a white 
blossom culled from the garden of delights was 
healing balm to a wounded spirit; a silvery ray 
from the sunny wing of joy dispelled the gloom 
and gave sight to the blind 


By the side of the broad shining river, in whose 
cold embrace [ wished to forget life's ills, the 
master of Well Park met me. There was no 
joyous look of recognition on his part; he seemed 
to be in deep thought, and my presence appeared 
to dispel some pleasing day-dream. A sudden 
contraction of the heavy eyebrows, accompanied by 
a sudden start of surprise, made me aware that 
Mr, Raleigh had not expected to find me where I 
stood. I would have turned into a by-path which 
led to the house; but he gruffly enquired “ What 
are you doing here ?” The tone was assumed; I 
knew every cadence of that voicc. 

“I was not aware that I was 
or that you set bounds to Well Park.” 

“ Since you are here you may stay,” 

“ Charlie will be wanting me, sir.” 
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“ 8it down there in the sunshine, I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

He pointed to a rustic seat near, snd stood, 
leaning against an old oak, with folded arms. I 
felt that his gaze was upon me, and my heart 
fluttered within me in spite of my efforts to keep 
it steady. 

“That is not the bright face of former days, 
Mara,”” he said, compelling me to look at him. 

“A somewhat older one, sir.” 

“Have you been to Seacot since Durward left 
the parsonage ?”’ 

“No, sir, the pleasant associations of Seacot 
have for ever fled.” 

“ And yet you lived your childhood there, and I 
fancied in every heart there dwelt a lingering af- 
fection for the place in which one spent their 
earliest days. You would not find much romance 


attached to Well Park, and yet to me there is not | 


such another spot on earth.” 

“Tt has its bright memories, perhaps.’ 

“Look at it as it stands apart in the gloom, the 
sun seldom visils it,—nay, at this moment, one 


might fancy Well Park the castle of despair, with | 





those gaunt skeleton trees waving their brown sha- | 


dowy arms to and fro. 
Well Park, Mara ?” 
“It was my fortune, sir.” 
“ Well, you seem to have had no choice in the 


Why did you come to | 


AN OLD DREAM. 


matter ; I suppose you were destined to come here 
to fill up one of the bright memories of Well Park, 
eh ?”” 

“T shall pass away and be forgotten, sir.”’ 

“ Do you think so, Mara ?” 

“T have no right to expect otherwise.” 

“ Right,—what makes right? Isit not owner. 
ship? You belong to Well Park, and are counted 
amongst its treasures,—it could not well miss you 
now.’ 

“No, as a useful servant, whose services could 
not be well dispensed with,—a necessary append- 
age to swell its greatness. As such, Well Park 
appreciates me, and will doubtless remember me 
when it can do without me; but I value not my 
privileges, and would rather be blotted out of its 
remembrance when gone, than be numbered in 
times to come amongst its former dependants.” 

“ You would leave Well Park without regret, 
Mara ?” 

“ T am not ungrateful, sir.” , 

‘Heartless! but perhaps it is better to go; by 
all means, you are at perfect liberty. As we may 
not chance to meet soon again, however, farewell. 
We part friends, Mara ;—what, do you linger? 
Are these tears? Nay, then you shall not leave, 
poor harmless dove,—here is your rest; are you 
not mine, Mara ?”’ 





The maiden Jay in a silent trance, 
As sweet, as sad as Love ; 

Embowered deep from the night’s expanse, 
As a forest nestled dove; 

Through the leaves came never a single glance, 
For the stars were quenched above. 


The night seemed doomstruck, almost dead, 
Nor dared to breathe aloud ; 

A wannish mist of gravelight spread 
From the moon within her shroud ; 

No sky—but the mate woods over head 
Hung like a thunder-cloud. 


In a pure white robe lay the maiden there, 
A shroud or a bridal white ; 

Her pale face set in her long rich hair, 
Golden and dimly bright ; 

Free from joy and woe and care, 
Entranced within the night. 


At length that night was rolled away 
With its buried stars and moon ; 

Advanced the pomp of a royal day 
In a dawn of glorious boon ; 

But consciousless the maiden lay 
Till the crowning hour of noon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





DREAM. 


And then she opened her large wild eyes 
In the universal glow :— 

Their late trance blent with their new surprise, 
They gazed and drank in slow, 

Grand gleams of the solemn azure skies 
And the clouds of dazzling snow. 


The noonday reigned in perfeet power, 
Full-sphered with heat and sheen ; 
The soft blue haze of the secret bower 

Was lit with golden green ; 
Feeling their rich life, fruit and flower 
Basked languid and serene. 


Sumptuous rose-leaves blushing red, 
And lilies white as snow 

Made for her limbs an ample bed, 
Lying all still and low; 

But pansies pillowed her solemn head 
With their deepest purple glow. 


And the bower's roof and wall and crown 
Was all one mighty vine, 

That linked and clothed the tree-stems brown 
With an endless leafy twine, 


_ Which the sultry clustered grapes weighed down, 


Heavy with wealth of wine. 











Thus richly couched she Ry alone, 
Without one cry or start, 
Although her face was set like stone 


inst some cruel smart ; 
Uatil her anguish found a moan, 
Complaining to her heart. 


“Qh, this is sad, sad, sad !’’ it sighed, 
«Qh, this is a cruel doom ! 

What glorious life fills the whole world wide, 
What fruit and flower and bloom ! 

Yet none for me—who fain must hide 
In this ever lonely tomb. 


«The sky is all a-daze with light, 
The air one murmurous chime ; 
The joyous sea waves blue and bright, 
The earth laughs green with prime ; 
For me no love and no delight 
In this fair world of Time !” 


She moaned and raised a sculptured arm 
To where the great grapes hung ; 

Her cold hand drew them dusk and warm 
To moisten her languid tongue— 

To kindle some life through her wasted form 
With the summer’s rich blood young. 


The whole green-woven umbrage bent 
And swayed to her light stress ; 

The sun-steeped grapes to her wan lips leant 
In an unreserved caress ; 

How could she "plain of famishment 
Amid such grand excess ? 


The sunlight’s fervent golden wine 
Came streaming through the bower, 

The clouds of the firmamental vine 
Barst in a crimson shower ; 

She loomed in the midst like a maid divine 
Veiled, glorious, by her dower. 


Over the roses and lilies white, 
Over the mossy ground, 

The rills of the vine blood revelled in light, 
Dancing around and round ; : 

With a multitudinous laughter bright 
And a song of murmurous sound. 


But, look, on her pallid brow and face, 
Look, on her white robe fair, 

Their riot hath left what a bloody trace, 
What a ghastly vestige there ! 

What a wild weird purple drowns the grace 
Of her shining golden hair ! 


The blood of the lusty summer prime 
Could pour no life through her, 

The noon of the gorgeous summer time 
No health, no strength confer : 

She sank back cold from the boons sublime 
To the trance that could not stir. 


And who had seen her when the grey 
Was fading into gloom, 
Had thought a sculptured lady lay 


AN OLD DREAM. 


| Upon a white stone tomb— 
Besprent with blood, to mark for ave 
Some awful tragic doom, 


| Throughout calm depths of heaven were strewn 


The pure stars throbbing bright, 
The golden lustre of the moon 
Was spreading through the night, 
When next from out that mystic swoon 
Her spirit rose to light. 


She woke—*“ Ah, once I lived, it seems, 
Through ever mournful years ; 

But now I wake from heavenly dreams 
That fill my eyes with tears ;— 

A floating far down Eden—streams 
With a band of glorious feres,”’ 


While thus she murmured soft and low, 
And still half-trancedly, 

What calm bright forms came sinking slow 
Adown the moonlight sea ? 

What strange sweet music ’gan to grow 
Throughout night’s mystery ? 


In the deep heart of all the wood 
Came down the seraphs bright ; 

Around the maiden’s couch they stood, 
All shining with the light 

Of the beauty of all sanctitude 
Upon her ravished sight. 


They freed her from the flowers embrace 
In high and holy love; 

Their voices thrilled the lonely place— 
“ Meek sister! stricken dove ! 

Come soar with us, and see the face 
Of Him who reigns above !”’ 


So sang they sweet ; and all around 
The music swelled on high 

To an ocean of triunphant sound, 
That mingled gloriously 

With the moonlight, filling up the bound 
Of all the night wide sky, 


As if rapt heavenwards by the might 
Of that harmonious wind, 

The seraph-wings flashed broad and bright 
And left the earth bebind ; 

And dim within their fulgent flight 
The maiden’s form reclined. 


And up the music-moonlight sea 
They floated calm and slow— 

So that it rather seemed to be 
The earth was sinking low 

Than that they soared, so steadfastly 
Ascending they did go, 


They bore the maiden, still and dim, 
When first they rose from earth ; 

But ere the splendour and the bymn 
Left all our sphere a dearth, 

A seraph with the seraphim 
She soared in her new birth, 
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JUSTICE. 


“Tr is a terrible case,” said Sir Peter, “ anyhow 


it is a terrible case. Here we have a clergyman | 
of established character and respectability utterly | 
ruined by a statement for which I must say [don’t | 


see the slightest foundation. He has been a fool 
in the matter, bat that is all in my opinion. If 
the man had held his ground in the first instance, 
refused to give up his situation, denied, and dared 
his accusers ‘to prove the charge against him, the 
whole affair would have dropped, but he confirmed 
suspicion by, in the first place, relinquishing the 
chaplainey, and then by the still more inexplicable 
step of hiding from the officers of justice,” 

“That looked certainly very queer,” replied 
Smith, “ innocence is always bold.’’ 

“And guilt is often quite as bold,”’ rejoined Sir 
Peter. ‘Look at the culprits who have come 
forward time without number, seeming to court 
inquiry iustead of shunning it. I remember a case in 
point. A woman was accused of shop-lifting; she 
not only denied the charge, but threatened to bring 
an action against her accuser. The affair came to 
a trial, which went against her. Now if boldness 
be a proof of innocence, she was undoubtedly guilt- 
less, for nothing could exceed her effrontery ; the 
event proved it to be nothing of the kind.” 

“But bow can you account for the fact of Mr. 
Hatch keeping this terrible affair secret from his 
wife.” 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper,’’ asked Sir Peter. 
“Can we any of us account for the actions of an- 
other? I believe—this is my private opinion— 
that he was so shocked at the charge, so over- 


shrank from naming it even to his wife. Besides, 
you must remember that by his own account he 


his room in the morning, in entire opposition to 
his own notions of decorum. His wife saw no 
objection, and he submitted to her. No doubt he 
was anxious to keep this child under his care, and 
therefore he closed his eyes to his own just con- 
victions ; that was wrong, evidently wrong. He 
pandered to the folly of the child’s mother, an ex- 
cessively ignorant foolish woman—fofadly un- 
educated—you recollect that in her evidence she 
states that she ‘cannot read,’ for the sake of se- 
curing the fifty pounds a year for Eugenie, and 
getting another for the younger child. I'll give 
his conduct a very vulgar, but a very expressive 
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and I say nothing about a very conspicuous at. 
| tribute of his character, his general kindness to 
| children.”’ 

“ But,” resumed Smith, “1 cannot understand 
| his throwing up the situation without explaining 
| the cause to anybody.” 

“TI can,” replied Sir Peter. ‘ Examine the 
position in which he stood, place yourself in the 
same, and his conduct in this respect will cease to 
be a mystery. He was a poor man; there was an 
attachment out against him from the Court of 
Chancery to enforce payments in the winding-up 
of some insurance company in which he had 
shares; these liabilities had to be met; he had 
nothing but his profession to depend on asa living; 
he saw the horrible charge pressed on him in an 
official manner by the Bishop’s letter ; the governor 
of the gaol advised him to relinquish his appoint- 
ment; that advice he feared might be changed 
into an ecclesiastical command, if he did not yield 
readily ; doubtless he knew the character of the 
people he had to deal with; he also remembered 
one fact that they were rich, while he was poor; 
he saw that by his culpable acquiescence in regard 
to the child, he had given them a handle agaiast 
him, and that knowledge made him a coward ; but 
not the dictum of all the juries in tue world will 
make me believe him anything but utterly and 
completely innocent.” 

“Yet,” argued Smith. ‘“ How could a child 
of eleven forge or invent such a terrible charge. 
She would not understand the coinage.” 

“ Not understand it,” replied Sir Peter. “ Why, 
Smith, such little precocities of vice have ceased 





whelmed with its degrading tendency, that he | almost to be an exception. 


vari ' 
had permitted the child Eugenie to be brought to | wanes Sem, coven to Sune: 


Look at the public 
papers. Not long ago I noticed a list of juvenile 
offenders convicted of sundry crimes, their ages 
Children are ter- 
ribly apt scholars in vice; why, lately a lady was 
walking along one of the less frequented thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, when a gentleman leading 
a little boy accosted her, asking the way to some 
place. The child was so exquisitely dressed, in 8 
Highland costume, that the lady could not help 
noticing him. On looking down at the little fel- 
low she saw him hastily withdraw his band, sir, 
from her pocket. He was an adept in the ‘light- 
fingered’ school. Now, there’s one of yout 
juvenile precocities. Next, I’ll give you another: 
When we lived in the country—mind I'll vouch 
for every word as truth here—we took into our 
house, ‘as help,’ a child of twelve years old, or 





explanation, for the sake of the money, he ‘ curried’ 
fayour with the mother aud the child by consent- 
ing to an unconventionality. It is unconventional, 
not sinful, remember, but unconventional for little 
girls of twelve to go into a gentleman's bedroom, 
in a state of deshabille. The entire error of the | 
Rev. Mr. Hatch consisted in his folly and weak- 
ness in permitting that habit. Now, I’m taking | 


what 1 hold to be a severe view of his conduct, | 





_her introduction into our household. 
_ pretend that she answered the purpose, bat we 


just thirteen, 1 cannot answer for her age 0 & 


month. She was our laundress’s daughter, hence 
I cannot 


gave her a home, and as she seemed a stupid but 


“innocent child, we did not mind her stopping with 


us. She spent her days in skipping and eating; 
her nights in sleeping—very suitable and healthy 
occupations for a girl of her age and size. Now, 
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mark what I’m going to tell you, Smith, because 
it proves that a child of that age is quite capable 
of imagining, performing, and concealing as pretty 
s little plot of cunning as can weil be imagined.” 
“But she was thirteen, you say,’” remarked 


Saith. 


“J am not sure whether she was thirteen at | 
that time or not; I rather think not, but if so, | 
her thirteenth birthday had only just come and | 
One night we | 
| education for girls then ?”’ 


ne. However, let me go on. 
were alarmed by supposed burglars; I hunted a‘! 


through the house and could find no one; the fol- | 


lowing morning we discovered that a portion of a 
back door had been cut away; of course we fan- 
cied the thieves had tried to effect an entrance 
there. Information was given to the police, but 
nothing further was elicited. A week or two 

There was another night alarm. Again 
the search proved ineffectual, aud again on the 
following morning a portion of the conservatory 
door, leading from the garden to the house, had 
been removed, just above the lock. This second 
atiempt was annoying, it looked as if our friends 
were determined to pay us an evening visit. Once 
more the police were called. The superintendent 
himself examiued the place; he looked grave and 
important. ‘ London thieves!’ he said, ‘no coun- 
try prigs has done this job; it’s a pretty siglit, too; 
tidily managed, it’s clear enough that ’tis the work 
of reg’lar housebreakers, with reg’lar house- 
breakers’ tools.” Something made me doubt his 
words, 1 did not believe the marks could have 
been done when the door was fastened; it had 
been shut and locked the whole night ; of that we 
had proof by the key being in its accustomed 
lace in the morning. The inference thus was 
that the cutting of the door having been done 
while it was open, it was not the work of a 
burglar but of some one in the house. My sus- 
picion fell on this child; I accused her. After 
holding out in a most bare-faced and obstinate 
manner, at last she confessed that she had 
done it.”” | 

“Her motive? Did you know that?” said 
Smith. 

“We never could find out her motive; it might 
have been mere mischief, or something worse. 
However, that is not the point, I merely wish to 
show you how precocious some children are in un- 

ding and acting upon villainous designs. 
The education of this girl had perhaps tended to 
x all these burglarious notions into her bead. 
* found out afterwards that her people were 
Troughs,’ ” 
. “Tcan understand a girl of such a class acting 
in that ” ; H ‘“ : 
manner,” said Smith, “ but Eugenie Plum- 
an was the child of people in a decent station.” . 
Ri will analyse that statement,” rejoined Sir 
t. “Of her father we hear little; the ‘grey 
mare was the better horse,’ Mrs. Plummer, the 
moving principle in this affair. Now, what do we 
"about her? In the first place, she cannot 


STICE. 





"ad! This fact places her original station on 
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one of the lowest steps of the social ladder. Her 
youngest child, of eight years of age, is in the 
same predicament, That is to be expected; the 
mother could not teach an art of which she was 
herself ignorant. But she seems, however, to have 
some vague notion that education is necessary. 
She sends her child, the cldest I mean, to a dan- 
gerous place—at least to my mind—a girl's 
school.”’ 

“You don’t approve of that kind of scholastic 





“ Certainly not: I have known the errors of a 
life-time, traced to the contaminating influence of 
school|—but more of this hereafter. Let us get 
on with the Plummers, and have done with them. 
She is sent to school. She might learn evil from 
any ‘black sheep’ found there, and the home 
training has not been calculated to help her to 
resist evil. Her mother is a violent person, who 
likes a little brandy and water, and forgetting the 
solemnity of her position, as the mother of a 
wretched child on her trial for perjury, jests on 
this subject with the prosecutor’s counsel in open 
court. She considers that she has given her child 
all the Christianity she needs, by having ber taught 
‘the Lord’s Prayer,’ little hymns, and some short 
prayers for her papa and mamma. She rarely takes 
her to church—awerer during the year 1859! She 
has removed her from school to school, and placed 
her at eight or ten different establishments, some- 
times at Bath, sometimes at Southampton, and 
other places. ‘Thus, the girl has had every oppor- 
tunity of learning vice, and may be an able teacher 
too, for her little sister is as well informed on ob- 
jectionable points as herself. Again, the mother 
has already taught her to entertain matrimonial 
ideas. ‘She is betrothed to the family surgeon, 
and means to marry him when she is seventeen! 1 
don’t envy the gentleman his future wife, although 
she will have £15,000. Now, look at all these 
circumstances, Smith, and tell me what such an 
education is likely to produce. Just what it has 
produced. And on the unsupported testimony of 
that girl, this hitherto respectable man has been 
subjected to a disgraceful trial, condemned to a 
frightful sentence, and imprisoued in Newgate 
since November. And even if he is proved inno- 
cent now, will that repair the injury done to him ? 
Not abit. His profession is lost, for there will 
always be a doubt in the minds of malicious per- 
sons, and no Bishop will permit a clergyman of 
suspected morality to officiate. Thus, there is 
nothing but destitution before him, unless the 
public should help him. If we can afford a testi- 
monial to a prize-fighter, and relief to the Jews of 
Morocco, surely we may get up a subscription for 
this injured man and his injured family.” 

“Then, how do you understand it all?” asked 
Smith. 

“TI think the child wanted to get away from 
that school as she bad from nine others. I think 
that abomiaable thoughts had been instilled into 
her miud by evil fcompanious or evil servants. I 
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believe that she thought she was saying something 
very grand by making her odious charge, and hav- 
ing once made it, and findisg people to support 
her in it, she stuck to her own statement. Her 
mother, ina most ill-advised manner, betrayed her 
child both to the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
Bishop. Having done that, there were no means 
of drawing back. She was compelled to either 
deny or substantiate the statement. It is a hor- 
rible affair, and if a man is to be condemned on 
such testimony, then, the sooner we all of us seek 
some surer protection than may he found in the 
vaunted equity of England the better.” 


TRAINING GROUNDS. 


“ Anp now I'll give you my opinion of the general 
tendency of a scholastic education,” said Sir Peter. 
“It would be well enough, I grant, if all the girls 
could be ‘picked,’ but this is an impossibility. 
There must be bad and good in every establish- 
ment of the kind, and the bad must as certainly 
exercise an evil influence. I'll give you an in- 
stance of what I mean. A friend of mine sent 
his daughter to an expensive establishment some- 
where in the South of England. ‘The utmost 
vigilance was exercised in this house, ‘ mcral and 
religious teaching’ was put down in the bills. 
Twice every Sunday, and once every Wednesday, 
did the schoolmistress lead her pupils to church. 
Twice every day did she read prayers to them at 
home. There were governesses at every corner of 
the house, and servants of the most undoubted 
probity. ‘Those girls were supposed to be models 
of propriety, when a volcano blazed forth in their 
midst, by the discovery that an intrigue had been 
carried on for some months, under the eyes of pre- 
ceptress, sub-preceptress, and students, and that 
more than one was concerned in it. The gentle- 
man co-partner in this affair received a timely bint 
to discontinue his attentions; the lady of bis pecu- 
liar choice was expelled; her aider and abettor 
‘sent to Coventry’ forsix months. She, the latter 
—was looked on as a martyr. The younger 
children rather admired her for the part she had 
taken. They considered the ‘expelled’ a heroine, 
and were determined to follow her example some 
day, when their pinafores should be abolished, and 
long dresses —an insignia of mature age—adopted. 
I could give you many another instance of the 
mischief arising from sending girls ‘to school.’ I 
would rather, had I daughters, bring them up as 
housemaids than expose them to the contamina- 
tion of many school-rooms,”’ 

“Yet boys are subjected to the test,” said 
Smith. 

‘* And a precious set of scamps we meet with,” 
replied Sir Peter; “but, heresit is unavoidable. 
We cannot wrap up our boys in wadding, and then 
send them into the world. It is necessary, both 
for their moral and physical development that they 
should have a certain amount of buffeting in their 
youth ; that can only be got from home, hence we 
must farm out our boys. But with girls the case 








is totally different, ‘dey don’t want hardening ; 
besides,”—-added the old man, with a shrewd 


| smile, “it won’t do to make women too inde. 


Eh ?” 


MOON LIGHT. 


pendent ! 


“ Sorrzss,”’ said the old man as he left Lady 
Murdoch’s house, “I hate the name of them; to 
be shut up in these hot, stifling hot rooms, whey 
the nights are so fresh and lovely. To be kept 
up half the night, and lose the pure, fresh mory- 
ing. None of these for me. No more for me, 
Smith, until the spring, and summer, and the 
autumn are gone, and the country looks dreary, 
the London country—black.” : 

“ But,” replied Smith, “ what will you do with 
yourself until then, you don’t mean surely to turn 
perambulator and spend your time on the streets?” 

“Why not?’ asked Sir Peter. “To me the 
public streets furnish more amusement than these 
well-lit, well-furnished rooms. In the one I meet 
every species of life, rich and poor, high and low, 
good and bad. In the other, the people are all of 
one class. I like variety, and weary of these 
monstrous assemblies, where people are pro- 
foundly pedantic.” 

“T think you are mistaken in that remark,” said 
Smith. ‘ Her ladyship is neither the one nor the 
other.”’ 

“Perhaps not, but then she is an exception. I 
speak of the general class. Look there!” 

They were in a comparatively quiet street. On 
the opposite side, was a woman, in a horrible state 
of inebriation ; a child of about nine years of age 
led her carefully along, looking up into her face 
anxiously every now and then, and trying to steady 
her uncertain steps. 

“We were talking of juvenile precocities in 
vice just now,” said Sir Peter, ‘see that boy, be 
understands his mother’s condition as well as we 
do; look! she has fallen, the poor child cannot 
raise her; what a horrible example for the little 
fellow.”’ 

“It may be a salutary warning,’’ said Smith. 

‘Not very probable. Sometimes that result 
is produced, but generally evil example acts as en- 
couragement and not as warning. It is bad 
enough for the father to be a drunkard, but whea 
the mother is the culprit, then the case is indeed 
fearful. This sin of drunkenness seems terribly 
on the increase.” 

‘I hear so,” replied Smith, “ and I fear this 
new wine tariff will not tend to stem the evil.” 

“TI don’t know that,” replied Sir Peter. “I 
the thin French stuff takes the place of our beady 
beer, or demoralising ‘gin,’ then I shall think # 
beneficial to the community. Jlowever, 1 mast 
own that I have my doubts on this point.” 

“T look on it in this light,” said Smith, “Th 
present beer and gin drinkers will laugh at the 
light French wine, but the present water dri 
may be induced by the cheapness of the beverag? 
to begin with that, and end by something strosg® 
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We don’t want cheap wine brought into this 
country, but we do want cheap bread and cheap 
meat. It’s well that Louis Napoleon lets us take 
bis four and his mutton duty free—when only, 
however, France can spare them,” 

“We could not eat the mutton,” replied Sir 
Peter; “French mutton is miserable stuff.” 

“Not always; sometimes you find it all but 
equal to English meat. I have seen capital legs 
of mutton—French of course—sold in Jersey for 
sixpence per pound. ‘The present price in London 
is ninepence, the difference of threepence per pound 
rons through all joints of the sheep,of course ; now 
if Louis Napoleon could supply London with his 
matton at prices varying from fivepence to six- 
pence, we should be very much obliged to hin— 
bet as to his wine we don’t want it.” 

“Stop!” said Sir Peter, suddenly. A young 
woman, decently dressed, was standing near the 
door of a publichouse, talking to a man, she could 
not have been more than eighteen. 

“Was 1 drunk last night ?’’ she said. 

“How can I tell?’ was the reply. 

“They tell me I was,’’ continued the girl, ‘‘ and 
that I flung my bonnet "bout precious !” 

The man laughed. 

“T’ont have much time now,” she resumed ; 
“I'm going to a place to-morrow, I've got one at 
last,”” 

“Where’s your character come from ?’’ asked 
the man, ; 

“Not from you!’’ replied the girl, as she 
entered the gin shop. 

“Did you hear that *”’ said Sir Peter. ‘‘ Now 
wark the context. “That girl is a domestic 
servant. She goes to her ‘place’ tomorrow. 
She is ‘tidy’ in her appearance as you may per- 
ceive. No doubt her future mistress will consider 
het ‘tidy’ in conduct. Probably there may be 
children in the family ; probably, also, she may as 
uider-nurse, or under-nursemaid, have much to do 
mththem! Do you not think it possible that 
Fageaia Plummer, if placed under the care of such 
‘girl or brought into association with her, would 
ave learnt all the villainy she knew? Don't you 
tink she would have been quite qualified for 
imagining the part she has played in this disgrace- 
ful affair 2” 

“Quite.” 

“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
‘peaketh,” continued Sir Peter. ‘This woman’s 
mind is likely to be filthy, her conversation must 

tte same. And there are thousands of domestic 
“*tvants of precisely this stamp, just as depraved, 
Mt as abominable, received—their characters of 
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| Plummer failed terribly in her duty to her children, 
Moral and religious instruction should be supplied 
at home. Their ‘ book-learning’—and a miserable 
pretence it is generally—may go on better at 
school, in consequence of the emulation which 
results from competition with others, but that 
argument does not hold good in the education of 
the heart. No earthly competition can exist there, 
God does not promise a special prize to those who 
excel in any special branch of virtue; His favour 
is open to all. Good night, Smith; I’m in a train 
of thoughts where you can’t be my fellow traveller,’* 


ROYAL WHIMS. 


“No review on the 18th, Sir Peter,’’ said Lady 
Murdoch. ‘“ The Queen has postponed the inspec- 
tion of the Volunteers until later in the season.” 

“So I read; and I think it a pity. It would 
have been far more encouraging to these domestic 
young soldiers than their former speedy transit 
through St. James’s Palace.” 

“ By-the-by,” continued Lady Murdoch, “I 
hear that their military title is to be dropped when 
they enter the presence of royalty.” 

“A mistake that: clearly a mistake on the 
part of either the Queen or her advisers. What 
harm can it do for them to retain their military 
title? I maintain that it’s far more consistent. 
They are presented as ‘ Volunteers,” and there- 
fore should preserve the sign, the rank, which en- 
titles them to admission as such ; the Queen should 
not have robbed them of it.” 

“ Her Majesty does not seem to be in a very 
placid mood at present,” said Smith. “ Did you 
notice that the presentation of one lady at the 
last drawing-room was cancelled in the following 
Gazette ?” ° 

“T did,”’ replied Lady Murdoch, “ and I ecan- 
not see any just reason for the act. She has her 
domestic troubles, poor lady, but, as she is utterly 
blameless, and bears a most irreproachable cha- 
racter, 1 cannot think the Queen is doing well in 
allowing this terrible slight to be put upon her.” 

“May I ask what these domestic troubles are ?’’ 
inquired Smith. 

“ None which in the most remote degree affects 
her character or respectability,”” replied Lady Mur- 
doch. ‘ As I before said she is herself irreproach- 
able. Her position as governess to the children 
of the King of Hanover is a guarantee for that. 
But she is unhappily allied to one not so worthy 
as herself. Doubfless, it would have been better 
for her to have kept out of notice, but, as I said 
before, her position at a court so nearly allied to 
our own, made her presence at St. James’s almost 





‘arse being unknown— into the houses of respect- 
thle people.” 

“It is difficult to obtain conscientious servants, | 
ae ts they are necessary and we cannot do with- 
“st them, the evil seems without remedy.” 


| worthless ? 


| caused her, all to be hurled at her again with erush- 


a necessity. Besides, is it just, or right, or ge- 
nerous, that a woman, when utterly Mah eg 
should be an outcast, because’ her husband is 
Are his faults, and the misery he has 


Our only plan,” rejoined Sir Peter, “is, as | ing force, by a marked and personal insult ?”” 


iy possible, to counteract the evil by instilling 
wd principles into the minds of the young. Mrs. 


Sir Peter shook his head. 
“ Woman's fate !” he said, “She is the beast 


we? 
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of burden bearing the weight of man’s sins. 





it is enough for her to meet with injury from man. | 
Her Majesty, as the first woman in the kingdom, | Pe'er. 


should set the example to all others. I should 


But | 


woman should stand by woman in her sorrows ; | convince] against his will.” 


' 


have liked her better if she had erred on the side | 
of showing her too much rather than too little express my opinion in another poc‘ic quotation,” 


courtesy. It is not amiable in her to sct her heel 
on one who, from the very circumstances which 
have provoked the insult, deserves the very fullest 
protection.” 

“ Royal blood,’’ remarked a gentleman who 
joined the group, “seems to resemble milk in 
some of its qualitics—too much sunshine turns it 
sour.” 

“Now, hear to him!” exclaimed Sir Peter; 
“hear to that arch old radical Tom Scott. Like 
his namesake of old, whose soubriquet, however, 
was not Scott, but Didymus, he dares to doubt, 
he questions the immaculacy of royalty! Ile 
comes to upset all our conservative notions, and 
convert us to his own republican principles.’’ 

“The conversion is impossible,” said Lady 
Murdoch. 

“ Impossible !” replied Sir Peter, ‘ wherefore ? 
by the same rule, that Christians are not con- 
verted to Christianity ?” ‘ Heresy must first be es- 
tablished before conversion be acknowledged,”’ an- 
swered Lady Murdoc). 

“ But if we own to the heresy to provoke the 
converting proof, what then i’ asked Sir Peter. 

“itr 

“And that is what we do; so to the proof, 
Radical Scott, and don’t take all night to rout out 
your memory for it. You say royal blood don’t 
keep in too much sunshine.”’ 

* And I maintain’ that I speak the truth. Look 
at Europe, Austria, Sardinia, Naples, Russia, and 
Germany ; the monarchs of all are, or have been, 
uvpopular. France, again, under present and past 
rule. Louis Philippe went desperately sour at last, 
so that his very name stank. ‘Then look at Eng- 
Jand under past reigns. William the IV. got 
into terrible disodour about the reform bill; 
George the IV. curdled before he came to the 
throne ; when the Princess Charlotte died in 1817 
he was a walking vinegar-cruet ; his father, George 
the II]. became acidulated in 1772—vide, the 


royal marriage bill and its consequences ; the king | 
doch, ‘‘have you been there ?” 


was only 34 then! Perhaps had he been older he 
might have been wiser.” 

“Umph!” remarked Sir Peter, “ I don’t think 
the event proved that.” 

“Then,” resumed Scott, “George the II. al- 
lowed his acidulated qualities to become visible 
when he had only been on the throne 10 years, by 
an open rupture with his eldest son, who forth- 
with quitted the paternal abode, and took up his 
resideuce at Norfolk-house, St. James’s.”’ 

“We've had enough of this,” said Sir Peter. 
‘Let the defunct royaltics rest where human 
pomp bas placed them, in lead, ebony, oak, or 
what not,” 
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“ Are you convinced,” said Scott. “ He who's 


“Is of the same opinion still,” replied gj, 
“5 hen.” 


“I’m going,’’ exclained the old man, “ Let me 


“He who fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day.” 


PALL MALL EAST. 


“Go to the water colour gallery, by all means,” 
said Lady Murdoch, “there are some exceedingly 
beautiful pictures. I would particularly recommend 
to your notice the ‘ Donne-moi,’ by Jenkius. [ft 
is the figure of a young French girl, who is asking 
a little rosy child to give her part of a treasured 
apple. The attitude of the Freuch girl is beautiful, 
indeed the whole picture is extremely pleasing, and 
tells the story admirably.” 

“‘ Miss Gillies has some good’ pictures there, | 
hear,” said Sir Peter, 

“Yes. ‘Edith and Major Beilenden’ is one 
of them, and ‘Imogene after the departure of 
Posilumous,’ another. These, I think, are perhaps 
the best. She is clever, and her finish is exqui 
site, but near the last mentioned is a picture by 
Smallfield, which, although commonplace in detail, 


contains far more real poetry than the classical 


subject.” 

“You mean, ‘The return of Spring,’” said 
Sinith. 

“Yes. It is, Sir Peter, the picture of two 
young girls, one, the richer of the two, is evi- 
dently dying; the other, her servant, who has just 
brought ber in a bunch of Spring flowers, is in 
blooming health. The contrast between the two 
is well managed ; but the beauty of this work of 
art consists in the deep pathos of the sick girl's 
face.”" 

‘‘] did not like that picture,”’ said Smith, “! 
thought the colouring too vivid.” 

“That does strike you at first,’ replied Lady 
Murdoch, “but the impression soon wears off ; 
the longer you Jook at it the better you like it.” 

“There are some capital pictures by Fripp, # 
rather by the two Fripps,” resumed Sic Petes, 
sipiling. 


“Whi? how do you know ?”” asked Lady Mur- 


“ Certainly. Oaly I wanted your opinion before 
I gave my own.” 

“ And do you agree with me ?” 

“ Certainly again, but let me remind you of som 
pictures on the screen, by Burton, ‘A pair of 
ducks’ is one, and ‘Am Schutzpatronentage ® 
another. ‘These are exquisite. But, ‘The Care 
beneath the Holy Rock, Mosque of Omar, Jett 
salem, p uinted on thie Spot by command of het 
jes'y,’ puzzles me.”’ 

“ Why,” asked Lady Murdoch. 

“ Because,” replied Sir Peter, “this care” 
lield to be so sacred that the step of a * Christi 
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dog” pollutes it. I cannot believe that mcney can 
tsre procured admission ; I never heard of a 
Christian getting eutrance yet.” 

“Money will do anything, even open the sacred 
ssve in the Mosque of St. Omar,” replied her 
ladyship. ' : 

“ Have you been to the National Gallery yet 
ssked Sir Peter. 

“No - 

“Then let me now advise you to go there, and 
look at the picture of ‘ The blind Beggar,’ left to 
the nation by the late court miiliner, Miss Clarke. 
That was a proof that the adornment of the body 
pays better in England than the adornment of the 
mind. Here we have this same Jane Clarke dying 
rich, leaving bequests to half the charities in Lon- 
Jon, and a proof of her artistic taste and capabi- 
lity of indulging it to the National Gallery, while 
handreds of poor governesses, and scores of poor 
suthoresses, cannot scrape together the wherewithal 
iv live by.” 

“Quite true,” said Lady Murdoch, “ I am afraid 
the majority of women care far more for the body 
than for the mind, and would rather buy a new 
yonnet than a new book.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


“ How, warm!” 

That was the cry at three o’clock in the day. 
It is the opinion most frequently expressed at 
three o'clock of every day in those hot crowded 
rooms of the Royal Academy. 

Yet many people,—most people we miglit say, 
instead of taking the cool of the morning, and 
looking at the pictures in comfort, don’t go to the 
Exhibition until three o’clock, or nearly three,—and 
little enough they see of the paintings by that 
lime. So warm! With the sun pouringdown, and 
lighting up the paintings, and giving them life and 
veauty! The sun is a good old fellow, after all, 
though he does make us feel very much inclined to 
faint or turn sick at times; but he is neverthe- 
less a good old fellow, making everything he shines 
on look so bright and cheerful. 

“An excellent exhibition, Sir Peter,’’ said Lady 
Mardoch. 

“The best I have seen on the whole for some 
years. There are a great number of pictures of 
more than average merit. But we will go round 
the rooms, if you please, and take them as they 
come,” 

“Stopping here first,” replied Lady Murdoch “ at 
Millais’ ‘Black Brunswicker,’ an admirable pre- 

aphaelite to my fancy. Of course the scene is 
aid at the Duchess of Richmond’s. You remem- 
‘er that our officers were at her ball when they 
¥ere summoned to the field of Waterloo.” 

“Yes,” answered Sir Peter, “ my memory runs 
fo that at any rate. I don’t fancy that satin- 
robed damsel sympathises with Napoleon; I 
mat see any evidence of such a feeling. 

i Sympathises with Napoleon!” exclaimed Lady 
urdoch, “who could suggest such an absurdity ? 





Her sympathies are evidently with the young 
military hero she is so bent on detaining. Why 
should she synypathise with Napoleon ?”’ 

“T cannot say; but the Zimes, that potent au- 
thority, pre-supposes the case, insinuating a sym- 
pathy with the Corsican.” 

“Then the Zimes knows nothing about the 
matter,” exclaimed a most determined looking old 
lady who stood close to Sir Peter ; “ I happen to be 
acquainted with the painter, and I am quite cer- 
tain that he had no notion of that sort when he 
drew that young girl's face. Glad enough would 
she be to hear that Napoleon was strangled, and 


that her partner mighé stay where he is instead of 


scampering off to Waterloo.” 

“4 more reasonable idea,” said Lady Murdoch, 
moving on. low do you like this picture —‘ The 
escape of Glaucus and Ione from Pompei ?’” 

“The colouring,” replied Sir Peter, “is un- 
natural. Moonlight is white, not pale green! I 
cannot bear the bilious tint of those faces and that 
sea ; even their draperies are bilious ; the figures are 
good, but the whole picture is spoiled by the 
colouring ; to me it is positively disagreeable.” 

“Then what do you say to this?” she asked, 
moving on to Ansdell’s “ Lost Shepherd.” 

“ Beautiful! most beautiful! That painting is 
full of feeling. Look at the Highland wife; she 
must have had a weary walk all up those snow- 
covered hills. You can almost sbare her agony 
when she finds him at last—dead, and the poor dog 
dead also, lying on his breast as if it had crept 
there to ask for warmth and comfort. But come 
on to Landseer’s ‘ Flood in the Highlands.’ ” 

“Not so fast. Let me sce the Princess Royal 
in her marriage finery first. I like this picture 
better than many others of the same class. The 
Queen looks too young, but that, I suppose, is 
‘painter’s license.’ ‘The figure of the Princess 
is very pretty. Poor child! for she was little 
more than a child to be sent away so early.”’ 

“The fate of royalty,’’ remarked Sir Peter ; 
“every feeling sacrificed to State and State pur- 
poses.” 

“This is a beautifal little picture.” Lady 
Murdoch bent down before ‘The poet Chatterton,’ 
by Barker. Jlow sad he looks! There is a 
world of misery in his dejected attitude and pallid 
cheeks.”’ 

“ But you must not stop long to pity him,” 
said Sir Peter, “for we have 898 pictures to get 
through, besides the Octagon room, and the 
Statuary, and my time is limited.”’ 

“Let me admire the ‘Moorland Queen,’ 
though by Mac Callum. What an exquisite at- 
mosphere, and how truthful the detail! See the 
poor hunted stag can pause a moment now, be- 
cause she placed the brook between her and her 
pursuers, How can men be so cruel as to chase 
inoffensive creatures ?” 

“ Just like a woman,”’ said Sir Peter, “ always 
letting feeling get the whip hand of common 
sense. If we did’nt hunt deer, deer would hunt 
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us—or rather, if we did not eat them, they would 
eat us—or that which feeds us.” 

“ But that is no reason why we should kill 
them cruelly! We eat sheep and oxen, but we 
don’t hunt them. It is the barbarity of a number 
of men and dogs all setting on one harmless crea- 
ture that I object to. As to its being an old Eng- 
lish custom, that is no rale for its continuance. It 
was an ‘old English custom” to hang even for 
sheep stealing, but we have discarded it in these 
modern days as a barbarity. 1 suppose your next 
argument will be that the breed of horses and 
dogs may be improved. I don’t think that worth 
anything, our hounds and horses are good enough 
already.” 

“But it isa healthy exercise for the hunters.” 

“ A simple ride would be quite as healthy, pro- 
bably more so, and without the same danger to 
life and ‘limb.’ ”’ 

** Well, well,” said Sir Peter, “ we won’t dis- 
pute the point ; but you seem to mistake the title 
of the picture and fancy the stag the ‘ Moorland 
Queen,’ when the painter all the time means to 
crown that magnificent red beech.” 

“ And quite worthy of the title too,” said Lady 
Murdoch, “ with the clear, bright sunshine falling 
on it; but you have not answered my argument 
against hunting and hunters.” 

“T said we would not dispute the point.’’ 

“ Man likes shutting up a discussion when it is 
turning against him,” said her ladyship smiling. 

** Now, here we are at Landseers’s ‘ Flood in the 
Highlands ;’ give me your opinion. I maintain 
that it is equal to any of his former pictures.’’ 

“You require an opinion and then forestall it. 
What a melancholy subject—those poor dead 
animals,” 

“You seem more struck by the sufferings of 
the brutes than the human beings.” 

“ Approaching from this side,” replied Lady 
Murdoch, “the poor animals catch the eye first, 
but now that we are before the picture I can ad- 
mire the centre group. I agree with you in think- 
ing this one of the best of Sir Edwin’s produc- 
tions.”’ 

“TI cannot remain here very long,” said Sir 
Peter ; “before I go let me point out to you a 
few of the best pictures in the rooms. Like a 
walking catalogue I'l] run through them with you, 
and then I must be away. First of all notice 
No, 128, painted for the Queen. Mark the won- 
derful effect produced even with the pale delicate 
colouring. ‘The figure of Mary I consider perfect. 
Now pass on to ‘ Pegwell Bay ’—also a pre-Ra- 
phaelite picture—the glow of the sun on the sands 
is to the life. So are the minor details of Bal- 
moral petticoats, &c.; even the little boy is a 
thoroughly sea-side little boy, just such as we 
were ourselves, more than half-a-century ago, 
when we could indulge in the inexpressible delight 
of taking off shoes and stockings, and wading iato 
the sea knee deep, admiriug our own white legs 
and feet through the transparent water.” 





“You seem to regret those days,” said Lady 
Murdoch, laughing. 

“ Why should I not?” replied Sir Peter, «] 
have never had any so happy since. But let me 
get on in my list. ‘The Tuileries,’ by Elmore. 
That is one of the most interesting pictures in the 
rooms—at least it is interesting to those who 
like historical pictures. There stands the un- 
happy Marie Autoinet‘e, looking the personifica- 
tion of dignified sorrow, so calm and collected—, 
contrast to the wild mob before her. I cannot 
let you linger before Frith’s painting of ‘ Clande 
Duval,” but look at the exquisite little picture 
* Off for School,’ by Hughes ; and again, that boat, 
by Hook. She is just running in, that you can 
see ; the boy you may observe is prepared to jump 
down and drag her to shore. There is not a more 
masterly picture in the Exhibition than ‘Stand 
Clear,’ and with that picture we finish the first or 
east room.” 


MIDDLE-ROOM. 


“First,” resumed Sir Peter, “ look at this little 
picture by Hardy, called ‘A crash.’ Do you see 
that the children, having thrown down the table, 
broken the crockery, and frightened the cat, are 
taking refuge behind the kitchen-door from the 
wrath of the household, i.e. the two women con- 
stituting the household, who severally coming up- 
stairs and down, are about to inquire into the 
cause of tlie noise ?” 

“Tt is very clever,’ said Lady Murdoch, “there 
is no one to compare to Hardy in these cottage 
interiors. But what a glorious picture that is!” 

‘Phoebus rising from the Sea, by Danby? 
Yes! those waves, how clear and gentle they are; 
exactly the sort of bath for Venus to rise from. 
But to go from the ‘sublime to the ridiculous, 
just stop one moment before Fraed’s picture of 
‘The only pair.” The lines attached to it give us 
an index to the story. 

‘The mother w’ her needle and her shears, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new.’ 
The boy, you see, has only one pair of trowsers, 
which his mother is mending, he all the while 
sitting on the table, ‘sans culottes.’ And now, 
for the honour of your sex, let me direct your 
attention to ‘Peg Woffington’s visit to Triplet; 
it is from a lady’s pencil—Miss B. Solomon.” _ 

“Lady artists are improving rapidly,” sad 
Lady Murdoch. ‘‘ We have several in to 
be proud of. Miss Gillies, for instance ; Miss 4. 
Dixon again; the Misses Mutrie; and a grea! 
many others.” 

“Then,” said Sir Peter, “ go to the Continest, 
and see what splendid talent you have 
Rosa Bonheur—every one knows her—aud Madame 
Jerichan, who has a splendid vt 
‘Italy ;’ it is sold for eighty guineas, ' 
the price. You will ys it presently, it is the 
picture of an Italian in a dungeon. The ste 
determined expression of his face proves that 
will die rather than submit, But I must leave y* 
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now. I have not mentioned one tenth part of the 
bat you can find them out.” 

“Do you notice the number of persons here, 
seareely removed from the ranks of the better 
class of mechanics ?”” said Lady Murdoch. 

“ Yes, and I am glad tosee it. I argue from it 
an improvement in the general taste. I wish the 
committee would have a sixpenny day once a fort- 
night, so as to place this exhibition within the 
power of all. My dear madam, if we provided 
more innocent recreation for the labouring classes 
ve might not have so many male and female 
drankards among them. But we don’t care a bit 
forthe amusement of the poor; we think their 
vocation is toil, and we are determined that they 
shall have none other.” 

“There is too much truth in what you say; but 
here are my friends, so now I can release you 
from playing catalogue. 

THE STREETS. 

“Rifleman grey! Rifleman grey ! 

Who stole the dog, sir, and then ran away ?” 

A party of volunteers were passing along the 
street. A knot of smutty boys, whose faces were 
perfectly guiltless of soap, jeered them. Women, 
whose faces, like those of the boys, were also 
innocent of any cleansing process, but unhappily 
not quite so innocent—(judging by the depraved 
and debased expression of—gin), joined their shrill 
voices to the outery. 

“Here’s our brave army,’’ said one. “ Lor’ 
how they’d shivver if they see’d an hennemy,” 
added another. “My! they’d run like thieves 
afore a Peeler if the French comed ;’” chimed in a. 
third. 

Sir Peter stood near the last speaker. 

“Do you like cheap bread, and cheap meat, and 
cheap drink ?” he said, addressing her. 

She eyed him suspiciously, but what could he 
want with her? An answer would cost nothing, 
and if he was a gentleman, as his clothes be- 
tokened, he might give her a shilling for it. 

“Do I like cheap meat and drink?” she said, 
repeating his words; “I'd be a fool if I didn’t. 
It’s precious hard to live when things are cheapest, 
I know.” 

She was moving off, but Sir Peter did take a 
shilling out of his pocket, and then she remained. 

“Now listen,” he said; “you were just now 
laughing at these new-made soldiers.” 

“I should think I was; a set o’ young jack-a- 
dandies,’’ 

“I don’t see anything of the ‘ Jack-a-dandy 
sbout them,” said Sir Peter. ‘ But, even if I did, 
I would put up with it for the sake of cheap bread 
and meat.” 

“Why, what has they got to do with it ?” 

“This much—there are at least 130,000 of 
them, all consenting to do the Queen’s work, in 
keeping off her enemies, for nothing. She has to 
pay her common soldiers of the line thirteen pence 
perday, besides giving them food and clothing. 





young men ask for nothing. They save the 


country an immense sum of money. If the Queen 
had to pay for their services—an additional force 
of some kind was necessary—more taxes would 
have been put on somehow to raise the price of 
provisions. Now do you understand that you are 
acting a fool’s part by laughing at these men? 
There's a shilling for you—don't spend it in gin.” 

“Won't I, though ?” said the woman, as Sir 
Peter walked on. “ But I've got a bob through 
laughin’ at ’em. The old prig, to think to stop 
me by his palaver! Why, I'd jeer ‘em agin for a 
bender !”” 

VOLUNTEERS. 


“You have not made a convert this time, Sir 
Peter,” said Alton Smith, who overheard the last 
remark, 

“T fear not,”’ was the reply; but it is really too 
bad that these well-intentioned men cannot pass 
through the streets without being the object of 
insult. They may be a very useful body: I can- 
not see why they should not equal our regulars : 
they are under frequent drill: go to the work ‘con 
amore,” and instead of thinking military duty a 
bore, as many of our Queen’s troops do, they take 
a pleasure in it, and do all they can to excel. Of 
course they are inefficient at present, but it is 
young days with a great number of them. | 
think it a grand mistake to decry the volunteers ; 
they are valuable to the state, and therefore 
deserve encouragement. Besides, the employment 
may have a good moral tendency. The occupation 
is perfectly innocent, and extremely healthy. I 
own myself a great upholder of the volunteer 
movement; were I forty years younger I would 
become a volunteer myself.” 

“What do you think of this proposal of the 
Saturday half-holiday ?” 

“That it would be a very good thing if univer- 
sally observed. Then both masters and men might 
get the after part of the day to themselves ; but it 
would not do at all for one-half of the shopkeepers 
of London to shut up their shops, and the other 
half to keep them open. I highly approve of the 
Saturday half-holiday, not only for volunteers, but 
‘or mechanics and artisans of every class. I see 
how well it works in Scotland. I cannot endure 
our English habit of work, work, work, up to the 
last moment on Saturday.” 

“It would be well if it ceased there,” replied 
Smith, “and if the Sunday were exempt from 
toil.” 

“The Saturday half holiday would tend to the 
better keeping of the Sabbath. The desecration 
of the day of rest is fearful in the metropolis. In 
fact from the highest to the lowest in society the 
command to keep ‘ holy the Sabbath Day’ appears 
to be totally disregarded. I was sorry to observe 
that one lady whose conduct in many respects is 
irreproachable, and whose exalted position makes 
every item of her life a subject of comment, offer- 
ing in herself an example for her subjects, should 
have encroached on the Sabbath by—on two sepa- 
rate occasions—‘ house huating.’ Pleasure is the 
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business of the wealthy—traffic the employment of 
the poor. Show me the difference between the 


Queen, who goes over the Bishop of Winchester’s 


house on the Sabbath, and the greengrocer who 


dispenses his wares on that day. Both are follow- | 
ing the work of their lives; the thoughts of both 


are alike alienated from its purposes, and it is in 
both instances destroyed. ‘The Sabbath is to be 
kept ‘holy’ as a day of rest, but holy rest. If 
excursion trains are siuful, if it is an abomination 
to open the Crystal Palace and other places of 
public entertainment on Sunday, then, ‘ house- 
hunting’ is equally wrong.” 


sian ws 






“Certainly,” replied Smith. 

“The thing is this,” resumed Sir Peter, «jj 
these desecrations of the day of rest creep on by 
degrees. Rivers flow by drops‘at first. So with 
this tide of evil—this mal observance of the Sab. 
bath—this Sunday trading—Sunday visiting— 
Sunday pleasuring. It is the same disease in all, 
only taking a diferent form in each. I fear me 
that the flood is now too strong to stem. It js 
inconsistent to insist on the observance of the day 
by the poor when the wealthy set them the 
example of breaking it.” 


CROSS SHADOWS FROM AN ARTIST'S SKETCH-BOOK. 


BY WYKE BAYLISS, AUTMOR oF “‘SHCULA TRIA,” &C. 


CANTO THE FIRST.—/ Continued.) 
| # 
GERALD’S FRIEND. 


“ He told me of your name, the gentle Lily, 
How he had stcod upon this shore with you, 
And the last sunset that you watched together, 
He likened to the distant gates of heaven, 

The Great King entering in.” 


“O speak of him; 
O tell me such things, and I will listen 
Lreathiess to every word—but for the rest 
Forgive me il my widowed heart be sad, 
And every thought beyond these pitiless waves.’’ 


‘‘It was for this I came, for I had dared 

‘To think of you as desolate, and then 
Resentment passed away, and I remembered 
Only that I had loved, and you had suffered. 
It is enough! Once more the hand is spurned 
That would have touched you kindly.’ 


“Stay, O stay! 
If as his friend you come, no other name 
Could win so muc! of love for his dear sake.’’ 


“ Lilian, it is not much that I may say, 
Unrecognised, unwelcome to your heart.” 


“ My heart! O speak of him ; I have no heart ; 
He died, and it went with him. Speak of him, 
You were upon the field when Gerald fell, 
Perchance were by his side, and heard him whisper 
Words that must be most precious.” 


“ Lilian, dear, 
I saw him fall, and midst the dia of war 


Bent downwards, till his breath fell on my check. | 


Only your name he breathed, and bade me love you ; 
He knew but little of our early life, 
Or that had scarce been needed.”’ 


“ Nay, but tell me, 
Might be not then have lived, if your strong arm 
Had borne him safely from that field of death 2?” 





| “Ti this poor arm had strength to raise the dead, 
| He should indeed—Ah ! nay, it cannot be !” 


“Why do you start? Iam not careless now.” 


* Nothing, dear Lilian, but a shadow passed me,— 
He should indeed be with you.” 


“Tell me more— 
O, I can see him on that dreadful field, 
And you, his friend, beside him when he fell ; 
I seem to see you rein your fiery steed 
To bear him from the fight—again you start, 
I should remember that you are not strong, 
Perchance some wound received for his dear sake.” 


“Nay Lilian, by your side I may not suffer, 
Only these foot-prints that have crossed our path; 
I saw the bright waves fill them, and [ thought 
As the red sunset gleamed upon the strand, 
Of foot-prints in that field, with waves still red 
When the pale twilight filled the evening sky. 
But see, the shadows lengthen, and the night 
Will close around us if we linger here.”’ 

+ * & * * 


O poison subtler than the serpent’s sting, 
Thy venom shall fulfil the liar’s fate, 

When, like the king of day, the Eternal King 

| Passes triumphant through the golden gate. 


; 








VI. 
GERALD. 
She saw, or fancied that she saw that field, 
And Gerald manliest and most nob e there; 
| She saw the foe before his strong arm yield, 
And heard his ery upon the troubled air. 


She saw the night steal o’er that field of death, 
| And in the darkness Gerald still was there; 
She heard the whisper of the night’s chill breath, 
That played amidst his locks of raven hair. 


She did not see his worn and bleeding form 
Stand on the rampart when the fight was 
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Like a wreek that has been shattered in a sto:m, 
Lit by the crimson of the evening sun. 


She did not see, without the warrior camp, 
How he lay stretched upon a pallet bed ; 
She knew not that a dimly burning lamp 
Shed its pale flickering ray on Gerald’s head. 


She saw not Harry at his side still kneeling 
Through the long watches of the weary night, 
Till the grey streak of dawn came upwards stealing, 
And the eastern sun fell blending on the sight. 


She saw not how he lingered day by day, 
The fever wrestling with his wasting breath 
Till victor ; but worn out at last, he lay 
Helpless as though upon the field of death. 


She saw not that unrecognised he came, 
And Harry with him to his native land, 
Thinking to learn that sle was still the same, 
As when he last had clasp'd her lily hand. 


She met him in the strand, in copes, and wildwood, 
Leonard still whispering in her listening ear, 
But as she pass’d these scenes of early childhood, 

She knew not that her lover was so near. 


He saw the lily that should be his bride, 

He watch’d ber earnest glance and tearful eyes; 
Turning to Leonard’s face, as side by side 

She listen’d breathless to his soft replies. 


A word, and like the spectres that do haunt us, 
The spell accursed bad been cast away, 

As the dim visions that at midnight daunt us, 
Fall into shadows at the dawn of day. 


And like a frightened bird, that seeks her nest 
When once the snare, the hateful snare is broken 
A word, and he had clasp’d her to his breast 
A word, but ah, that word was never spoken. 





Vil. 
WHITHER ? 


In the warm glory of an eastern sun 
A battle had been fought, and lost, and won ! 


Then in our happy land a maiden fair 
Lay wrestling with the grim form of despair. 


But growing restless of such tragic things, 
We reined in Pegasus, and sheathed his wings. 


W ere just in time to see a war-worn rover 
Come home to play the tra—we mean the lover. 


And then we tried (ouly experimental) 
A conversation—a la sentimental, 


And then we learned what Gerald bad been doing 
While Leonard did the biliing and the cooing. 


oe how we just look back with this apology, 
4 case it should be thought the least tautology. 


Life comes to us in characters and scenes, 

Events that seem pe?chance all wrapped in mystery, 
otil at las!, we learn what each one means, 

Aud so we trace the outline of our history. 


ARTISTS SKETCH-ROOK. 
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So have I dared to write, not yet confessing 
The whither of my plot—but, as in life, 

So here, anon, there shall be no repressing 
The passionate purpose of the coming strife. 





CANTO IT. 
I, 


HOW THE ROSE AND LILY CHANCED TO GROW} 
TOGETHER. 


“ My Father beat me when he was the stronger ; 
But now the chance is mine; I am a man, 

And he is old and helpless. Why wait longer ? 
’Tis fair for me to beat him, if I can.”’ 


“Stay,” said the sage, “’tis true that in his turn 
Your father beat you, for you were his son ! 
Listen a moment more and you shall learn 

That what your father did was rightly done. 


‘* Was he not beaten also as a child ? 

His father beat him first, as he beat you, — 

Tis now your turn,” the sage replied, and smiled, 
“To beat your son, as fathers always do.”’ 


Tis thus you know the olden story runs ; 

But did the sage ignore or quite forget 

There are more men with fathers than with sons ; 
A fact which leaves the point unanswered yet. 


Now Lilian’s father had no luckless son, 
On whom he might bestow a castigation, 
And so he puzzled much what could be done 
By way of just and fair retaliation. 
Perchance it might be this that made him gruff, 
And when he might be kind, be angry rather; 
Perchance twas this that made his answer rough 
When Lilian pleaded gently with her father ; 
Pleaded for some companionship of youth, 
Some loving heart, that Heaven she knew would 
send. 
His answer, though alas; too near the truth, 
Was little comfort, — 
* Child, I have no friend, 
I need no friend—am I not strong in health ? 
And were I not, could friendship make me 
stronger P 
Am I not rich? and if 1 lost my wealth, 
Who do you think would care for me much lon- 
ger P” 


So, motherless and sad, the Lily pined, 

And wandered through the grim aad echoing halls, 
Wandered Ike listless breath of summer wind, 
Silent as the still portraits on the walls— 

They looked down on her, some with loving eyes, 
But eyes that might not answer to her own, 

And so, amidst a score of effigies, 

The Lily found no friend —was still alone. 

What wonder that the gentle Village Rose 
Proved more than foster sister to the child ? 
What wonder if the love of childhood flows 

A deeper stream, though still as undefiled ? 

This was a trifle that the cold hard man 

Deigned not to note, nor therefore, to repress, 
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How should he trace what depth the bright stream 
ran, 
Or know its power to strengthen and to bless ? 


As streams flow babbling on, so in such cases 

Maidens are not quite mute; for not to speak 
Of sweet words whispered, or expressive faces, 
What of the laughing eye, the blushing cheek ? 


No matter how she learned, the Lily knew 
This earth did hold above all others, Harry,— 
And Phillis had a fair idea, too, 


That some day it might chance her friend would | 


marry. 
We will not say they babbled like a brook, 
Though the sweet voice was silvery as the wave, 
While Phillis told, with many a downcast look, 
How handsome Harry was, how good, how brave. 


And when the bitter tidings came at last, 

And Phillis learn’d her sister’s wildest grief, 
What memories crowded from the sunny past, 
Thoughts that fell withering like the autumn leaf, 
Shadows of what they were, when side by side 
The fair girl whispered of the happy day 

When he would claim the Lily as his bride, 

And everything but love should fade away. 


The strong true arm, on which no more to rest ; 
The flashing eye, from whence the light has fled ; 
The manly form, the broad and faithful breast, 
Where wife shall never lay the weary head ; 
Such things remember’d, like the leafless trees 
That bend their shivering stems to winter’s blast, 
Give the hard outline of our histories— 

The blossom faded, and the fruit time past. 


If, 
ANOTHER SHADOW.—ALAS, POOR HARRY ! 


When we left the Rose’s sister 
In the pretty village farm, 

That she managed for her sister, 

I did not say that Harry kissed her, 
If he did—still, where’s the harm ? 


True, his sturdy arm was round her, 
But he had but one, you know; 

So of course compassion bound her 

Just to let that one go round her, 
If it chose just there to go. 


But from such a trifling action 
As an arm around a waist, 
If we seek full satisfaction, 
We must not conclude in haste, 
That their thoughts have all been traced. 


“True,” he thought,“ she’s not so pretty | 
' And light and love are not for hearts still trem- 


As it seemed she used to be, 
Yet ’twould be indeed a pity 
If a place, so much more pretty, 
Never could belong to me.” 


“ Well,” thought she, “ ’tis very pleasant 
To be courted iu mistake, 
Why should I dispel the present, 











When it is so very pleasant, 
For my poor dear sister’s sake ?” 


“And besides,” cried Harry's mentor, 
** If to love me she insists, 

Why should I at all prevent her? 

If this is the fortune sent her, 
Fate has many turns and twists,” 


Then a new idea seized her : 
Phillis on that very day 

(How the bright idea pleased her) 
Turned a moment back to say 
“ Be Phillis while I am away.” 


“And,” thought he, “ she’s not inquiring 
Where I come from, and the rest, 

If I am at once inspiring 
Love within her gentle breast, 
Certes, shall I not be blest °” 


 Yes,’’ so ran the fair one’s thought, 
“T’ll be Phillis, to the letter, 

She herself the lesson taught, 

She herself is fairly caught ; 
Nothing, surely, cou'd be better.” 


So when Harry, quite romantie, 
Flung himself upon his knee, 
And with passion almost frantic 
Swore he waited her decree, 
How his life must ended be : 


Sweetly did she smile her pleasure, 
When he called her bright and fair, 
Promised she would be his treasure ;— 
How could she resist the pleasure 

When he knelt so humbly there. 


“ Lady fair, and lady bright !” 
Harry cried, with wild emotion, 
When, alas! the luckless wight 
Looking up with deep devotion, 
Ended in a perfect fright— 


Sprang upon his feet and trembled 

* At the shadow ofa man, 

With a terror not dissembled ; 

Sprang upon his feet and trembled, 
As a traitor only can. 


ITT. 
AN APT SCHOLAR. 


“ Lilian, it is not well, this lingering sadness; 
The world is full of light and life and love !” 


‘‘ True, Leonard, but the light that others love, 
Falls blinding on the eyes still dim with tears, 


bling 
With their first passionate grief .” 
“ Yet sce this flower, 
How it has grown upon this ruined shaft ; 
But if the column falls, the fragile stem 
Will twine around another, as on this.” 
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«Yes, if it be not crushed beneath the fall. 
© Leonard tell me —teach me how to smile ; 
Teach me, at will, to think of other things, 
And I will be your scholar.” 


“ Be it so. 
Look, Lilian, at the ruin’d pile around us ; 
See on the crumbling altar, how a bird 
Has built its tiny nest. 

*T see it, Leonard, 
And memory tells me of his manly voice ; 
There did he read to me of olden times 
When saintly footsteps trode these aisles, 
Or lingered near that altar.” 


* Yet once more— 
Look at the shadowy trees that rear their stems 
Like groinéd roofs above us.” 


“ They remind me 
Almost of his last words ; the autumn wind 
Shivered amongst them then, and Gerald whisper’d 
‘I will be with you ere this chilling breath 
Changes for leaf and sunshine.’ ” 


‘‘ Lilian, dear, 
I fail you as a teacher ; yet once more 
Tell me of other things ; since last I saw you 
The hours have passed but wearily with me. 
Have you been lonely as you have been sad ?”” 


“Nay, Leonard, sad, but not in solitude ; 

His brother came, and in his kindly way, 

Took me to his bright home, so calm and still 

It seemed to soothe me, and he showed me there 

His last great work, tho’ scarce completed yet. 

0, Leonard, when he cast the veil aside 

It was a wondrous scene—a battle field, 

With the fierce conflict of the deadly fight ; 

One troop was flying, but a gallant band 

Of swift pursuers were upon their track. 

O Leonard, on that group, as tho’ transfixed, 

I gazed upon one form, the manliest there, 

Such as his form would be upon the field ; 

He had turned, it seem’d, an instant on his steed, 

But he was falling, for a treacherous hand 

Had pierced him.”” ; 

. 7 * * > 

Why did the strong man tremble ? 

The Lily pale stands wondering at his side— 

Can Gerald’s friend to the fair girl dissemble— 
What can he have to hide ? 





IV. 


CONTAINING MORE STARLIGHT THAN MOONSHINE ; AT 
THIS, HOWEVER, THE READER CANNOT BE SURPRISED 
WHEN HE OBSERVES THE LIBERAL USE WHICH THE 
PRINTER HAS MADE OF STARS. 


A man to whom you might entrust your hand, 
Nor fear that he would hurt with friendly grip. 
A man who seemed to keep a strange command 
Of eye, and lip, 
And heart, if he possessed so weak a thing ; 
it ang was never heard with joyous ring, 
cooling breeze across the arid plain, 








Nor like the summer sunshine would his smile 


Chase for awhile 


From some sad heart its memories of pain. 


A man you could not melt, 


| For, like a ball of snow, if warmth was felt 
The man and snowball would exist no more. 


A man to whom a loving child had crept, 
And laid its sunny face against his cheek, 
While he would still be cold as heretofore, 


And when the Lily wept, 


Would only chide her that she was so weak. 


A man that few could love, 

And therefore did he cry, “I have no friend,” 
And in the grey old manor would he dwell, 
Lonely as in a dull monastic cell. 

And when the twilight stole across the sky, 

And stars came with the twilight, one red gleam 


Shoue nightly from his tower, 
And brightly fell on tree and flower. 


Then a dim shadow, passing to and fro, 
As Aubrey paced his room, with footstep slow. 


That night a hand was placed upon his door, 


And an unbidden guest 


Broke the strange stillness that had heretofore 


Echoed his footsteps only. 


An instant was his eye with passion bright, 
His eye that kindled not with kindly light ; 
But Leonard stood before him calm and still, 


But with 2 darkening brow, 


And lip compressed—a man of resolute will, 


He was not trembling now. 


While in the distant chamber Lilian slept, 
Where the pale starlight through the lattice 


crept. 
+ ’ . . . 
“ It may not be,” the old man fiercely cried ; 
“ Lonely and desolate as my life has been, 


Why should I blast her sunshine ; can she love ?” 
* + . ° . 


The starlight falls upon the Lily’s breast 
Where the pale hands are crossed in peaceful rest 


* » * * * 


“You speak of love,” came back the bitter 
taunt, 
“ Aubrey, that word once withered on your lip, 
I see your creed has changed—forsooth, to love! * 
* + . 


In the calm stillness of the summer’s night, 
Sweet visions stole upon the Lily’s sight. 
* + * 


~ * 


“ Leonard, it may not be; that cruel taunt 
Falls on a seared heart—the sting is there, 
More rankling than the words your tongue can 


fashion.” 
. - * * . 


Over her restless dream a shadow crept, 
But in the starlight still the Lily slept, 
. . 


. ; * 
“ Then hear me calmly, Aubrey, from this night, 
Wente onal be changed. ot Sine Senge 
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Baffles me with her sad and artless speech.’ 


> * * 2 * 


The little hands, first crossed in peaceful sleep, 
Lie closer clasped upon the Lily’s breast. 
* * . * 


“‘ Have not I striven to crush her wayward pas- 

sion, 
And give her strength instead, such strength as 
mine ?”’ 
+ 


“ 


* * 


* * 


And like the evening dew, the tear drops lie 
Trembling upon the Lily’s drooping eye. 
* * * * * 
“ And striven in vain. What, shall an old 
man’s tears 
Wring from me all for which I have given my 
honour ?” 


* ” 


. 


And dreaming still, the Lily seemed to see 
Dark visions of her fature destiny. 
* * * * 


a a 


= 


“ Win her, and she is yours; but word of mine 
Shall never bind the curse around her heart ; 
The curse that I have borne so long, so long.” 
* * 7. - * 


The Lily, trembling as she reads her fate, 
Wakes with the bitter cry ‘Too late! too late.”’ 
* o ” * * 


And still the starlight quivering thro’ the gloom, 

Streamed through the lattice where the fair girl 
lay ; 

She started as a footstep passed her room, 

And in the echoing distance died away ; 

But standing at her lattice she could see 

The light still burned within the lonely tower, 

And from the spot where Leonard’s room would be 

Another ray streamed down on tree and flower ; 

And in the distance, like a sea of glass, 

The calm waves seemed to sleep upon the strand, 

She trembled as she saw a shadow pass 


‘Cowards where a bark lay moor’d upon the strand. | 


Dim and uncertain; yet a nameless fear 

Crept through her as she watched the distant 
form ; 

As when alone upon the waves we hear 

The first deep passionate murmur of a storm. 

She lingered at the lattice, as the light 

Flashed faint and fainter on the feathered spray ; 

Before the last gleam faded from her sight, 

She saw the first pale dawning of the day. 

A lingering glance where the great ocean lay, 

A thousand stellar gems upon his breast, 

And still half dreaming, Lilian turned away, 

And sunk once more into a peaceful rest. 
. . * 


. * 


But Aubrey, conquered, as a passionate child, 





SHADOWS 
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| 








; 
' 


Cowering beneath the strong man’s fierce control : | 


And Leonard, as he passed her, undefiled, 

And the deep stillness crept into his soul. 

One heart so frail for good, and one so strong ; 
But strong for evil—each its own dark history, 






We may not leave the minstrel's range of song, 
To trace the hidden windings of sin’s mystery, 





Vv. 
WHERE WAS GERALD ? 
Self-exiled from the love that was his own, 
“Why should I stay ?”” was Gerald's bitter ery, 


_ And he to whom fear was a thing unknown, 


He fled, the brave and true, as cowards fly, 


While in the distance, like a sea of glass, 
The calm waves seemed to slcep upon the 
strand, 
Unrecognised the Lily saw him pass 
Towards where a bark lay moor'd upon the sand 


Unrecognised, and yet a nameless fear 
Crept through her as she watched his shadowy 
form, 
As when alone upon the waves we hear 
The first deep passionate murmur of a storm, 


The sky was lit with stars, whose kindly light 
Flashed faint and fainter on the feathered spray ; 


| She knew not as it faded from her sight, 


Gerald and life and hope had passed away. 


The faithful friend, whose soul of generous flame 
And lion heart that knew not how to fear, 
Gave him a noble and unsullied name, 
With every manly grace we hold most dear. 


Strong to lead on to battle, yet too weak 
To trample one proud impulse in the dust ; 
Brave, that no danger might have blanched his 
cheek, 
Yet Gerald fled, because he could not trust. 


Thus if one link of the great cable fail, 
It matters not how strong the rest may be, 
Helpless the vessel drifts, with rending sail— 
Lost is the anchor in the treacherous sea. 





VI. 
IF THE SHADOW MADE HIM TREMBLE IT IS NOT STRANGE 
THAT THE SUBSTANCE MADE HIM RUN AWATF, 


The king of day had done his duty, 
Piled his treasures in the west, 
Filled the western sky with beauty ; 

Hastened to his wonted rest, 
Where the gold lay in the west. 


Hastened as a sound foretold 
Round the grey horizon creeping, 
That those piles of shining gold 
Were not safe within his keeping, 
If the storm came onwards sweeping. 


Swift away his treasure bearing 
Sun and gold began to fade, 

So that when the storm came tearing, 
Not a tell-tale trace betrayed 
Where those piles of gold were laid. 


Harry scarcely stay’d to mutter 
Why he cculd no longer stay, 
Why he needs must haste away ; 

The lady was in such a flutter 
That she knew not what to say. 








Harry left her then, and hurried 

Where he saw the shadow cast, 

Where he thought the stranger passed ; 
But she was not too much flurried 

To be cunning to thie last. 


And besides she was so nettled 
At him leaving hastily, 

That within her mind she settled, 
She would go herself and see 
What the mystery cou'd be. 


In the west the sun was sinking 

While poor Harry, little thinking 
That another followed him, 

On the darkening road was slinkivg, 
In the evening shadows dim. 


Creeping under copse and covers, 
With a good safe space between, 

Scarcely did they seem like lovers, 

Just excepting that like lovers 
They would rather not be seen. 


Onwards, towards the grey old house, 
Upwards, where the road was hilly ! 
He, as quiet as a mouse, 
She, as silently and stilly 
As the autumn wind was chilly, 


Till, at length, they reached the place, 
He behind a column hiding, 
Peering round with anxious face ; 
She, beneath a dark arch gliding, — 
Not a model now of grace. 


Harry thought he heard a murmur, 
As of some one speaking low, 
And at last, in accents firmer, 
He was certain it was so; 
What was said, he did not know. 


Then the voice of one grew clearer,— 
“T have learned enough,’’ he cried, 
*T have watched her, have been near her, 
Lingering by the traitor’s side, 
Glad that her old lover died.” 
Harry only heard in snatches, 
And of course misunderstood ; 
“ Watched her,—traitor,” very good ; 
And the rest he makes and patches 
Just to fit the words ie catches. 


“ Every hill and tree and wildwood, 
Every shadowy glade and dell, 

Scenes of early love and childhood, 

Love that may not outlive childhood ; 
Here I bid ye all farewell.” 


Now as Harry stood and listened, 
Watching them upon the sly, 

And as Harry's sharp eye glistened, 

With a strange expression glistened, 
Harry saw them pass close by. 


One was very tall and slender, 
With a pale and careworn face, 
Sorrow stamped upon his face ; 

Justice we could hardly render 

To his mien of wondruus grace. 
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In the calm pale starlight standing. 
In the dim old ruined pile, 
With a bearing so commanding, 
Yet upon his lip a smile, 
As he stood there for awhile. 


Harry knew the face and feature, 
And the flashing eye he knew, 
But he thought no human creature 


Can be dead, shot through and through, 


Dead, and yet be living too. 


So his little sense forsook him, 
Much he had not at the most ; 
And, while frantic terror shook him, 
To his faithful legs betook him, 

Screaming that it was a ghost. 


But as Harry, seized with terror, 
Sprang in frantic haste away, 
Some one else had made an error, 
Standing where his path just lay, 

And the penalty must pay. 


She was hiding under cover 
Of a nice old Gothic arch ; 
But that she was there, her lover 
Did not soon enough discover, 
As he made his flying march. 


In his sudden, reckless fright, 
Harry knew not that he met her, 
Saw a gleam of something white, 
Sprang upon her and upset ber, 
Passing on into the night. 


Where her luckless lover left her, 
There the hapless maiden lay, 
For the fall had quite bereft her 
Of her senses, till the day 
Shew'd the first pale streak of grey. 


Then the large round raindrops pattered 
With a sad and restless sound, 

And the falling leaves were scattercd 
As the autumn wind swept round ;— 
Still she lay upon the ground. 


And the fitful wind came sighing, 
Beariug murmurs fron, afar ; 
One by one the stars were dying, 
Scarcely was there left a star, 
Just to show where she was lying. 


Then the dread majestic storm 
Wide unfurled its fiery banner, 
Gleamed across the grey old manor ; 
Then the tempest’s fiery banner 
Flashed across her lifeless form. 





VIL 
AFTER THE STORM.—THE LOVERS MEET. 


Like a proud ship, its white sails wreath'd in firc 
Driiting its death glare o’er the slormy wave ; 
Like a stern chief, who on the kindling pyre 
Lies burning on the Gheber’s chosen grave ; 
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Like a lost city, when each distant spire 

Has sunk where still the angry fire-fiends rave, 
While yet one temple rears its stately dome, 
Burning above each dark and desolate home ; 


So seemed the sun to leave his azure throne, 
And burn a pathway to the shadowy west ; 
While, dimly seen beneath the fiery zone 
That girt the wild waves whispering their un- 
rest, 
A faint light still seemed hovering there alone, 
Lingering upon the dark sea’s sullen breast ; 
One trembling spot, searee seen upon the wave, 
Like a pale snowdrop on a lonely grave. 


The storm in its wild majesty had passed, 
Its fiery banner furl’d and borne away, 
And lengthening shadows on the beach were cast, 
Where Lilian watched the sun’s last golden ray, 
Where remnants of a shattered wreck were cast, 
From the dark waves that now in silence lay ; 
But Lilian saw the faint light in the west, 
And a strange terror crept across her breast. 


Is it a sea-bird, that with drooping wing 
Now falters in its slow and weary flight ? 
A little cloud, tiat scarce seen, distant thing ? 
Just verging on that belt of golden light ; 
Is it a friend, who searce dares hope to bring 
His wandering bark to some safe rest ere night ? 
O for His sacred footsteps that once more 
Might guide the helpless wand’ rer to the shore. 


And Lilian watched it from the lonely steep, 
Breasting the mystic feuds of sea and air ; 


MAY IN 
Srcru1an history has another 
added to its tales of blood. April had been 
passed there in fighting that threatened revo- 
lution. Sicily, separated only by a narrow 
strait from Italy, has never been satisfied with 
its Neapolitan masters. Now the Sicilians 
appear to want a complete junction with 
Italy, not Bourbonic, but as they suppose, 
the Italy rejuvenescent. It is Italy of the 
north, not Italy of the south, to which they 
seck union. They even perhaps go farther, 


and desire union with Italy, neither north nor | 


south, but total. The young king of Naples, 


according to them, may take a house in Swit- | 


zerland, or at Vienna. Either of these depots 


of uncrowned sovereigns will receive the last | 


of the Italian Bourbons, if he has funds. To 
the transfer, however, he offers objections, 
and supported them by victories. The Sicilians 
were defeated at Messina and Palermo, but 
they were successful among the mountains. 
An insurrection in these southern lands must 
be quickly suppressed, for one that lingers 
becomes serious, and even, perhaps, grows 


red volume 


MAY IW SICILY. 


While the tempestuous voices of the deep, 
The storm fiend, restless in his ocean lair, 
| Were stilled once more into a sullen sleep ; 
A sullen sleep that only brooded there 
Like death, upon that boundless battle-plain, 
_ Not the calm stillness of the glorious main. 


| And still she waited, trembling on the beach, 
| And saw it nearer borne from wave to wave, 
_ And cried aloud, as though her passionate speech 
Could cross that dark, unfathomable grave ; 
_ As though her outstretched arms had power to 
reach, 
Or she might aught avail to save, to save, 
Till the waves bore it onward to the land, 
And cast it at her feet upon the strand. 


Helpless and wan upon the beach it lay ; 
In the dim twilight she could read how fair 
With manly grace had been the castaway, 
How much of Gerald’s beauty still was there ; 
While still the cold and pitiless waves would stray, 
Shivering amidst his locks of raven hair. 
O earth, earth, earth, upon thy gentle breast, 
Once more thy weary child has found his rest ! 





The quiet rest that we shall find at last, 
_ When all the ceaseless toil and strife and pain 
_ Shall fade into the dim and shadowy past, 
_ As waves fall back to the great sea again ; 
_ When we, as lost and shattered wrecks are cast 

From the rough billows of earth’s desolate main, 

| Once more upon our mother’s breast to lie, 

As infants born to an eternity. 


SICILY. 


into a triumph. Amongst other races an in- 
surrection that lingers may be considered lost. 
In the fiery south a struggle for constituted 
_ power that lingers is lost. Without doubt, 
the Sicilians have been incited to rebellion by 
the agitation of Turin. They have been also 
driven into resistance by the folly of other 
agitators at Naples. The authorities in all 
these cases often agitate more than the rebels. 
Not that the rule is invariable. On the 
other hand a good half of all revolts are worse 
than useless. Up tothe present hour no ad- 
vantage equivalent to the blood shed last 
summer in Italy, has been gained from the 
Italian war. At this hour, we doubt much 
whether the balance of consequence be not 
greatly adverse to the cause of peace, of pro- 
gress, and of an intellectual radicalism. As 
we expressed an unfavourable opinion of the 
motives which induced the French and Sar- 
dinian governments to enter on that war, our 
— opinions are exposed to a slight preju- 
ice. ‘All men are swayed by such impulses 
and all men do not confess their power. 
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tigns have been subjected to cruel usages. The 
corrupt and oppressive practices of the — 
jitan government and police are undenia le. 
Perhaps they have been harsher in their pro- 
on the island than in Italy. It is 
difficult to realise that supposition, but it may 
he true. So foolish and oppressive have they 
been everywhere that it seems scarcely possi- 
ble that the evil in one place could be in ex- 
cess of the evil in another, both places being 
under their power. The governmentof Naples 
want the sense to let their subjects have a 
mble. It does a world of good to certain 
systems. At home the government says we 
shall give you reform, and it doeth not ; but 
the people are quite well pleased to be pro- 
mised the grand change, although the promise 
be not kept. Different natures exhibit dif- 
ferent results. A young LIrelander never 
could be persuaded that he is not oppressed; 
and never will be, perhaps, until he knows 
ression. Meanwhile, he believes John 
Mitchell that the Saxons are his sworn foes ; 
and so one of them must be, that one being 
John Mitchell, who, if not named by mis- 
take, must be a Saxon; and he believes Mr. 
Bowyerthat the government ofthe Roman Pope 
is paternal, yet Mr. Bowyer is a miserable 
Sassenach like John Mitchell: and young Ire- 
land believes in both. The similarity of the 
language employed by young Ireland, as free 
as the winds to grumble, and endowed with 
free franchise, andthe language used by young 
Naples and young Sicily, hurts the cause of 
the latter juveniles with sensible persons. 
The language is caused in the one case, and 
causeless in the other. 

Atter the Sicilian revolt had made some 
progress, Garibaldi expressed a wish to join 
the struggle. He had quarrelled with the Sar- 
dinian government on account of Nice and 
Savoy. He had learned that Count Cavour 
and his master Victor eould buy and sell 
people and provinces like other sovereigns 
and statesmen. Rumour assigned to him an 
intention of returning to South America 
when he sent suddenly an intimation to his 
friends in Glasgow that arms could be advan- 
tageously employed in the cause of Italian in- 

ndence. 
ese gentlemen assembled immediately 
and decided to pay for a supply of arms to 
Garibaldi, but while they were engaged in 
council, so was her Majesty’s government, 
and both parties were telegraphing over the 
Alps, with different purposesat the same time. 
The British government had a despatch from 
the Neaopolitan government who complained 
that Garibaldi’s influence and skill were em- 
oyed against them; and besought the 
sh Government to employ its influence 
over the Sardinian government in order to 


this instance, however, we hear that the Sici- | 





in Genoa, could not, 
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prevent the embarkation of Gairbaldi for 
Sicily. The request reads like a bitter satire. 
The British government had not influence 
with theSardinian ministry and monarch suffi- 
cient to prevent them from giving away Savoy, 
and how could it prevent them from letting 
away Garibaldi to conquer another king- 
dom for them. Still Lord John Russell 
did not see anything droll in the request, and 
he employed his “influence” with Count 
Cavour, who stopped Garibaldi at Genoa, 
seeing no counter-orders had reached him 
from Paris. Thus the telegraph said. Of 
course, or almost of course, the telegraph 
said wrong. 

There are two descriptions of good -inten- 
tions, one foolish and the other wise. Lord 
John Russell was actuated by good inten- 
tions, but of which of the two classes? It 
might have been better if he had given no 
counsel. In advising the detention of Gari- 
baldi at Genoa he gave the friends of the 
revolution an opportunity of abusing the 
British Government. It is of more conse- 
quence that he gave other people an opportu- 
nity of saying that he was opposed to the 
independence of the Sicilians. He knows, 
probably, that their independence is impos- 
sible, and that another power will prevent 
their junction with Northern Italy. France 
likes Sardinia as the lamb is liked by the fox, 
if the lamb be fat. Sicily is stoeked with 
brimstone and sulphur—the elements that 
the sulphureous people of France want. 
France, therefore, wants Sicily; and Lord 
John Russell does not wish Sicily to go that 
way. A number of the Sicilians—probabl 
those who have land to let or villas to sell, 
would prefer a junction to Britain rather 
than any other arrangement; but France 
would not be pleased if Sardinia came this 
way. In the meantime we cannot doubt the 
sufferings of the Sicilians among clashing and 
contending interests. Four thousand lives 
are lost already, it is said, in this struggle, 
and Lord John Russell will never persuade 
the Bomba blood, we fear, to govern well and 
wisely. A Liberal King of Naples might 
have made himself a great name and aequired 
a magnificent ewe 4 The Italians are 
not so well satisfied with the Piedmontese 
proceedings that an able monarch in Na 
might not have commanded the situation ; 
but there is no such man, and no hope of 
him ; no coming man, and no pros that a 
man will ever come. So Sicily will have an- 


other bloody, and we fear, bootless story to 





tell; and farther preparation will be made 


for the extension of French power over the 
Italian peninsula. But as to the events and 
their history. Cavour did not keep Garibaldi 
would not. 
Garibaldi escaped fromGenoa in two steamers, 

















with twelve hundred volunteers, on the night 


at the moment when Lord John Russell was 
informing the Commons that he expected him 
to be kept in. The Sardinian Minister was 
not quick enough for the guerilla chief of 
Nice, and statesmen occasionally talk of a 
masterly inactivity. Cavour exhibited it in 
this instance. Garibaldi was off as the Pre- 
mier of Piedmont was busy with the grammar 
of his message to the Nizzard, containing an 
order to remain; and he was to send it by 
telegraph. Perhaps he has sent it before the 
present time. 

Cavour and Garibaldi were not friends on 
May-day. Cavour is an Italian, and Gari- 
baldi is a Nizzard, who resented the sale of 
his native Nice to France; and it is not the 
first affront that Napoleon has forced on the 
Italian soldier; but he will neither be con- 
vinced by diplomacy nor by geography that 
he is now a Frenchman. Men of genius are 
so obstinate—and Garibaldi is a man of 
genius—that old-fashioned notions can never 
be beaten out of their minds. In this case 
Cavour could not convince Garibaldi that 
Nice should be bartered for anything. We 
cannot have the’ Legations and Tuscany with- 
out giving Nice and Savoy, Cavour reasoned ; 
and Garibaldi replied, keep all—give nothing ; 
take the Legations——take Tuscany, but do not 
write a lie of Nice. It is Italian, you cannot 
write it into France, The lie was written, 
and Garibaldi, in distress, left Turin to con- 
quer another kingdom for an ungrateful king; 
it is better that he may conquer liberty for an 
oppressed people. 

The Bourbons are mad. Disease must in- 
fect the blood. A young man had acquired 
power by the death of his father, and his peo- 



























of the 7th May. Indeed he was clearing out | 
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| the same profession join in his apologies fo- 
the Neapolitan principle. Still, somehow, thi. 
_ scheme of managing mankind does not please 
them. We are all so wicked as to dislik, 
chains, thumbscrews, and torture, and the 
admirers of the Sicilian monarchs have per- 
sisted stupidly in employing them. No tory 
of administration could be more dangeroys 
than the late Sicilian. It not only places the 
| King above the law, and the priest above the 
law, but even the policeman. It has its last 
appeal, like all other plans of government, 
The judges may pronounce a persecuted sub- 
ject innocent, but they cannot give him ]j- 
berty ; for the police can detain him without 
asking a remand. Sicily has its “ habeas 
corpus” act like all other lands; but its 
“habeas corpus” is in favour of the police. 
We use the present tense erroneously, for 
this state of matters is one month past. At 
present the Neapolitan police hold only smal 
corners of Sicily ; and it is not probable that 
they will have a renewal of their “ insular 
rule.” 

Garibaldi landed on the 11th May at Mar- 
sala. He was in time, or scarcely in time; 
for the British naval officers who were on the 
station allege that the Neapolitan ships of 
war which came up immediately after the 
steamers conveying Garibaldi and his men 
might have fired on them during the landing. 
One rumour contains 4 saying of Garibaldi 
regarding a Neapolitan commander, which 
was invented probably on its way here. The 
chief observed, according to the rumour, that 
the commander of the Neapolitan ship was 
either a coward or a traitor. Garibaldi was 
much obliged to the gentleman in either of 
these capacities, and would not have spoiled 
his professional character by this criticism. 













ple were disposed to be easily pleased. He 
was in an admirable position for a Bourbon, 
as he had a character. ‘“ Destitute of cha- 
racter” is the best description we can give of 
a Bourbon prince. If we were to say of any 
common citizen that he is “destitute of cha- 
racter,” the man might bring an action for 
libel, and cause us no end of expenses. On 
the other hand, we can say nothing better of 
a member in this unhappy family than that he 
is destitute of character, as it shows that he 
has had no opportunity of acquiring a doubt- 
ful fame. The young King of Naples was in 
that position, and he might have acquired a 
cheap popularity in the Two Sicilies. The 
Neapolitan court has been, since the ejection 
of Murat, distinguished by religion; Rome 


The rumour is a popular confirmation of the 
British officer's statement that the Neapolitan 
might have fired into one at least of the Sar- 
dinian steamers while it was crowded with 
volunteers. The Neapolitan excused himself 
by stating that two British ships lay between 
his guns and “these fugitives,” while the 
British officers were on shore, and he could 
not send bullets after the Sardinians without 
endangering these officers, and bringing upon 
himself their resentment. The apology 
described as absolutely groundless by the 
commanders of the British ships; byt when 
Garibaldi and his soldiers were safe im Mar- 
sala, the Neapolitan officers seized the two 
Sardinian steamers. We allow that Garibaldi 
ostensibly stole these vessels, and he com- 












has been greatly satisfied with its feudal sub- 
stitute in the south. Indeed the Sicilies have | 
been ruled on the most approved principles. 
Mr. Bowyer, the inde 5 a and Liberal | 
member for Dundalk, defends the mode of 
government pursued, Other gentlemen of | 








mends the owners to the honesty of the 
friends and patriots of Italy, if the expedition 
be defeated, and he with his men slain. 

debt of honour will be paid somehow 
scmetime. At this day, it seems to be 
value. 
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The Neapolitan sailors and ships were one 
hour, not over two hours, “too late” for 
their master’s interests in Sicily. The world 
has often been taught the value of time, and 
it never learns the lesson well. Garibaldi 
was joined by recruits at Marsala, and ob- 

ining mules and stores he marched on the 


THE BATTLE OF CALATAFIMI. 





following day by defiles in the mountains to | 


s place called Salemi. This road between 


it and Calatafimi is rough and rugged, but the | 


eapolitan soldiers, not expecting Garibaldi 
in that part of the island, perhaps, were not 
there. The chief was joined at Salemi by 
several bands of Sicilians under their native 
nobles; and from that place he dated his pro- 
damations, assuming a dictatorship in the 
name of the King of Sardinia, and declaring 
the junction to Northern Italy of the Sici- 
lians and Sicily. Three days were occupied 
in arranging his new army; and they ad- 
vanced on the 15th towards Calatafimi. They 
were on their march to Palermo. The Sici- 
lians were commanded by old friends of Gari- 
baldi’s, Colonels Turr, Medici, Mezzacampo, 
Orsini, and Romain. One Orsini,.a brother 
of that Orsini who lived in Camden-town, 
was known widely over England, and exe- 
cuted in Paris, is said to have been killed ina 
skirmish on the borders of the Roman terri- 
tory at the date of these proceedings. He 
may be the Orsini named in Sicily, and may 
be alive still, or he may be one of a “ band of 
brothers.” One noted friend of Garibaldi’s 
has been returned a by the Neapoli- 
tans as slain in Sicily, who appears to be 
alive, and still dangerous to them. 

General Lanza, with 4,000 Neapolitans, 
endeavoured at Calatafimi to stop the way. 
The Sicilians were probably superior to this 
column in numbers, but defective in artillery 
and discipline. The combat was desperate. No 

was either given or sought. We 
hear that 2,300 Neapolitans were killed. No 
return is made of woundedmen. A Sicilian 
vesper had been performed at Calatafimi, and 
the Sicilians only slay, they do not wound on 
these evenings; but we have no record of 
their own losses. Shall we say that their own 
loss made up the number to even 4,000 dead 
men? We fear it is no exaggeration. Great 
victories are not gained without a debit. We 
have no clean page on the folios that record 
these accounts. 





The Palarmese heard of the battle on the 
following day. A broken band, foot sore and | 
Weary, fled into the town almost unarmed. | 

were the remainder of Lanza’s columns. 
The peasantry had dealt hardly by them in 
their flight. ‘It may have afforded to the op- 
pressed their dark hour of revenge; and t 
uns of other men may have fallen like thun- 
. ts on these discomfited warriors. The 
‘eapolitan Government announced to Europe 
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a great victory. Disbelieving friends shook 
cropped, and shaven heads, m ing, “ an- 
other such victory.” Another such was to 
come presently. 

General Lanza arrived from Naples in 
Palermo on the 18th. He came armed with 
both military and political powers.. He of- 
fered a more liberal p me to the Sici- 
lians than they had enjoyed previously. It 
was a tribute paid by oppression to rebellion. 
Even negligence occasionally makes such pay- 
ments. The Sicilians were to have a resident 
court with a Viceroy and some other privi- 
leges, but Garibaldi had gained the battle of 
Calatafimi, and the Palermese received with 
cold frigidity all Lanza’s promises. They 
thought it prudent to take the chance of an- 
other contest by Garibaldi before they adopted 
any decided pronunciamento on the new 
politician, by authority, from Naples. 

They did not wait long. Garibaldi advanced, 
and Lanza went out as far as Monreale to 
meet him. Their collision occurred at that 
place on the 20th ult. Garibaldi was again 
successful. The battle was bloody, but the 
number of deaths and wounds is not stated. 
A long roll of casualties may come out some 
day, but we cannot even estimate its length 
or shading now. It is probably equal to the 
record of Calatafimi, another holocaust of four 
thousand! Lanza was driven in on Palermo, 
and he occupied the heights around the city. 
The army under Garibaldi swelled in numeri- 
cal strength. Stupid Garibaldi! He was 
never a commander of the forces in Scotland, 
and cannot know how to fight according to 
routine. A few thousands of our well-armed 
volunteers would brighten his eye, although 
Viscount Melville did not think any general 
would command them. 

A heterodox soldier is Garibaldi. His 
muster-roll on the march from Monreale was 
forty thousand names; and names of such 
men and such munitions of war as would have 
turned the heart of ae officer who has 
lived three years on drilling out enthusiasm 
from his company and making them machines. 
Garibaldi issued a short and terse proclama- 
tion respecting artillery, guns, and swords, 
founded on the truism that the “best is the 
best ;:” but failing the best, a pitchfork, s 
scythe, a good stick with a nail stuck in the 
end of it, and a resolution to be generally 
useful will be of some value. He had no ar- 
tillery as he told the Sicilians, but he also told 
them that artillery was necessary, and the 
Neapolitans had plenty. Now, there is not a 
member of any United Service Club, unless 
some one imbued with the spirit of 
Sir Charles Napier, who will not 
with me 8 instead of soldiers. 
zard knows his trade. Sicily isa 























































































hills, where cavalry are not 
Around Palermo the feb wi 


und where they must fight, 
pluck count better than routine 


At Monreale, the Neapolitans were beaten 
decidedly by the Sicilians, who greatly out- 
numbered the Royalists. No doubt exists on 
that point, and as little that the defeat was 
accompanied by a great slaughter. By that 
date Garibaldi had been niné days in Sicily, 
and discipline was becoming a “ power” among 
the Sicilians; for we hear of prisoners at 
Monreale, and there must have been men 
wounded, So many prisoners were taken 
that Garibaldi had not and biscuit for all 
of them, without endangering his own com- 
missariat, and bringing some of his own men 
to starvation. He had a great example in a 
history of which he is not ignorant; and, ac- 
cording to one precedent, he might have or- 
dered his men to shoot the prisoners ; but as 
he does not seek vengeance so much as vic- 
tory, he only thanked them for arming s0 
many more of his soldiers, and sent them 
back to Lanza, to be fed in Palermo. They 
helped to eat Lanza’s stores ; they could not 
have fought in that way with bullets in their 
heads. 

The dead of Monreale were more than suf- 
ficiently plentiful without additions by cold 
slaughter. There may have been four thou- 
sand of them—to add to the four thousand 
at Calatafimi—and the four thousand who 
died in Sicily, before the arrival of Garibaldi— 
twelve thousand dead men in a little island— 
each one of them missed somewhere; they 
are one instalment more in the price of bad 
rulers—twelve thousand ! and the Sicilians are 
7 the march to Palermo. 

ée do not know the precise numbers of 
the men engaged or slain, from any authentic 
source. aa — are all estimates made, 
perhaps, by exci rsous out of flying re- 
ports. If even half the twelve Pec br ia. 
eaid to have fallen, are actually killed, the re- 
sult should vy the greatest lover of the 
horrible. The Neapolitans had a powerful 
army, and the selection of their positions, in 
a country presenting many defensible situa- 
tions, and they had good artillery which they 
have lost. Although the insurgents were en- 
thusiastic, and their leaders were skilful, yet 
- ery about tlangh ben} +e rush, however 

, wi 8 ; the idea is impossible, 
and nobody holds : 


the opinion. 
A week was Gari- 


at Monreale. 
Ft dak ae ts to get forward 
a 





MON REALE, 


service- | that week, with the command of the sea, the 
, | Neapolitans could throw numerous rei 


althongh the “ myn of Sicily” would | ments into Palermo. 
ese multitudes on a plain, | of six days as evidence that Garibaldi haa 


soldiers, yet he knew | 





We accept this interygj 


many deficiencies to supply at Monreale, ang 
they were heavy days. We are not quite 
destitute of good information at home on the 
subject, for the telegraphists, when they were 
allowed to forward the truth, told that the 
attack on Palermo would not be commenced 
before the 27th May, and would be made thep, 

The first day of the week im Christian 
lands is associated with the idea of joy, and 

e,and rest; yet it has been eminently a 
day of battles, a red day in the calendar of 
war. Garibaldi’s attack on Palermo com- 
menced at four o’clock on that Sabbath morn- 
ing, as Lanza’s attack on him at Monreale 

n on the previous Sabbath. The Neapo- 
litans had time to form batteries on the 
heights around the suburbs, and they knew 

robably the day and hour of the assault. 

he Sicilians had few guns, and could not 
answer the fire of the batteries; so for them 
no hope of suecess existed except in the 
bayonet, its charges and hand to hand fights. 
Six hours passed before they could establish 
themselves within Palermo, and then the 
conflict ceased, as if by consent of both par- 
ties, fora time. It was resumed at noon, and 
the Neapolitan ships recommenced the bom- 
bardment, which had been conducted for some 
hours, of those parts in the city gained by the 
Garibaldists. The afternoon was passed in 
street fighting, and in the evening the Royal 
Palace was burned down. It had been oceu- 
pied by the Neapolitan soldiers, and the fire 
may have been accidental. 

Palermo contains two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, or it contained that number be- 
fore Whit-Sunday. The combatants in its 
streets must have been nearly eighty thou- 
sand in number. The tw joined in the 
struggle ; even females fought in the bloody 
streets, while other women flung their house- 
hold goods on the Neapolitans, from the win- 
dows, and expensive furniture was broken in 
crushing them. The horrors ot Whit-Sundsy 
in Palermo must form a purple tradition for 
long years in that metropolis. Before thst 
day the villas around the city had been 
burned or pillaged by the Neapolitans, and 
| as the insurgents cut their path from 
| to square, the revenge of a spoiled 
| fell in bitter severity on the retreating 
diers. The fighting continued through al} 
the afternoon, the night that followed 
no respite, and Monday’s morn dawned 0 to 
light on the combatants to slaughter. ra 








étek many trénthés can bé dug, and a | 
number of earthworks can be run up. Within | wrested from the Neapolitans. 


pr 8 of the Garibaldists yen es 
ey gained gradually artillery weapons, 
as different  & were in succession 
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TOMBARDMEST OF PALERMO, 


A town, with the number of inhabitants in 
Palermo, is seldom bombarded in modern 
- a2  Hostilities are not conducted often 
br fends, and men calculate whether the 

tages they may gain from a bombard- 
ment would compensate the pay which they 
must cause. The men who have the means 


of bombarding, necessarily take a “ military 





view” of these matters; and not the view from | 
the point of the peace society. The latter | 
ah vent them from firing on battalions | 
or fortifications ; the former, as interpreted | 
in modern times, only casts doubts over the | 

iety of killing non-combatants, espe- 
ey females and children, in great numbers, 
for a military purpose. 

We do not pretend to narrate pehculers 
that cannot be known at this date here ; 
perhaps, not even on the spot. The Neapoli- 
a aa and soldiers received all the pr: 
vocation that Palermo could hurl upon them | 
in the form of ‘“‘aquariyms,” flower pots, even | 

oniums, perhaps, certainly pianofortes, | 
andit is said boiling water. These missiles, we | 

+, were not cast only from political mo- 
tives. The army must have been detestable, 
like the master whom they served, or the 
police whom he used, and who probably in 
revenge made his name the tool of their 
wickedness. Southern blood is hot; but fa- 
milies do not sacrifice their drawing-room 
furniture in 4 political quarrel. Whit-Sun- 
day in Palermo must haye proved the strength 
of passions long restrained ; but all the in- 
citement will not justify the bombardment of 
the city from the forts and the ships. 

The incidents may be erroneously stated, 
and they cannot yet be wrought into the 
fabric of history with any respect to proof; 
but some of them are indisputable. any 

ign families were warned to leave Palermo 
by the Neapolitan officers, who intimated that 
they would fire upon the city if they could not 
retain it in their grasp. No secret was made 
of these intentions. The plan was matured, 
and acted out in all its parts ; and we do not 
a any contradiction of this leading fact. 
e bombardment itself stands in the 
middle. Its existence is indisputable. It 
was commenced at eight o'clock on the morn- 
mg of the 27th May, and continued, with few 
and short intervals, until the 28th. This 
second fact cannot be made plainer by the 
lapse of time. 

The bombardment appears to have closed 
on an intercession by the commanders of the 

it foreign and national vessels before 
we place. is fact also appears to be 
established. The chief of the Revolutionists 
met the chief of the Royalists, according to a 
eurrent report, on a British ship of war; but 
that statement be in exact—whether 
it be or true—no doubt exists that the 
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commanders of foreign yessels of war, without 
any difference of opinion, exp | their re- 
gret at the continuance of hostilities against 
the houses and shops of an immense city. 
Humanity is not one of the principles in- 
volved in these proceedings. The Neapolitans 
had put it aside before an ‘ins ion oc- 
curred, and their police had gone back two 
centuries in European history for the instru- 
ments of torture applied previously in eccle- 
siastical, but now and then in police 
inguisitions. It is only a question of policy ! 
We must not put these subjects on too high 
ground. The Neapolitan commanders had 
only to consider the course that might serve 


| their master best, and he is not a reasonable 


man. If they had held the fortifications of 
the large towns quietly, and instituted a 
rigorous blockade of the ports, they would 
haye tried the insurrectionary power. Em- 
loyment would not have been easily procured 
or artisans in the large cities. Traders can- 
not starve, and must eat up their capital if 
they have no business to transact. The coun- 
try peasants and the proprietary might have 
lived on, in isolation, for years; but the po- 
pulation of the towns in two or three months, 
perhaps weeks, would have compromised 
gladly for a constitution, with the guarantee 
of some great power, and q resident Viceroy. 
The opportunity might have seized to 
revive the jormer Sonar ENE a OF Pa Its 
young King might have acquired an influ 
equal to that of the adnan hovereton’ i 
Italian business, aud compelled the statesmen 
of Turin to limit their ambition by their 
existing frontiers; but between Francis of 
Naples and honour with prosperity stand Pio 
Nono and Rome, and they wat no rmit the 
unhappy youth to keep the wolf of Paris from 
his door. The influence of his confessor ex- 
ceeds that of his young Queen with the un- 


fortunate lad, and use Rome plays a 

desperate game at Palermo against its faith- 

ful subjects, the Sicilians, the Ki N 
bard d burn 


could only order Lanza to bom * 
The commanders of the vessels of "iis 


; 


of 

an 
out the reyolution. Cruelty is bad policy 
the bay suggested an armistice. On Tues- 
day, the 2th May, Garibaldi met Lanza, the 
Neapolitan General. Terms were ar 
between the chiefs for a respite of five days. 
The time was afterwards extended to one 
week. A capitulation was sketched for the 
spproral of the Neapolitan Sovereign. It in- 
cluded for Garibaldi and the Rictlians, Pa- 
lermo, its citadel, forts, and all within them : 


forLanzaandhis men—twenty.five thousand — 
leave to depart with their arms. To Garibaidi 


the terms were strength, to the Neapoli 
safety in submission. The } 
had endeavoured to obtain of Mi- 
nistry ; he 


hed ‘edvertaed Gtac’ 4 Oar 
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Liberal Government; but he refused the ca- 
pitulation with Garibaldi, ordered the recom- 
mencement of the bombardment, and sought 
the intervention of France, at least, by sea. 
The Bourbon is sly or his Jesuitical coun- 
sellors are subtle, and if they cannot conquer 


Sicily they can at least give a legal tender of | 
the island to Louis Napoleon, along with a_ 


hereditary title. Might Sicily not compen- 
sate Prince Napoleon for the loss of Tuscany? 
Florence may be prettier than Palermo, yet 
the latter city could be improved. horn 
may be superior to Syracuse, yet the Sicilian 
town has a noble old name. The Buona- 

are fond of mountains, and they might 
add Etna to their acquisitions of the present 
year. Sardinia is not equal to Sicily as an 
insular appanage of France, and the great 
empire might even annex the classic isle of 
beauty and of vines. France needs brim- 
stone, and Sicily is Europe’s store-house of 
sulphur. As the Premier of Northern Italy 
told the Parliament thereof, that Napoleon 
was the friend of Italy who looked for no 
return but the pleasure of doing good ; yet as 
the French people were grasping, the friend 
of italy had been compelled reluctantly to 
seek, and Cavour had advised his Sovereign 
even more reluctantly to concede Savoy and 
Nice to please the French ; even hereafter, 
although Napoleon might oblige Naples for 
nothing, or entirelv as a free and gratis piece 
5 capes tly yet the French people may 
still be grasping, as Cavour asserts in praising 
their Emperor at their expense; and these 
greedy personages might compel their leader 
to accept Sicily, not that he wants the island 
or anything else whatever. He, viz., Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor, and so on, has the posi- 
tion of the civil but senior partner in a mo- 
neyed firm who cast all the odium of harsh 
measures on his friend, the junior partner, 
and even regrets the hard ud stubborn dis- 
position of the partner, to whom, by misfor- 
tune, he has been yoked. The apology in 
this case is not absolutely devoid of truth. 
Louis Napoleon has set the mill going, and if 
he would continue to be the miller, he must 
keep moving, and keep on the water. Savoy 
and Nice will answer for a couple of years, 
and the isle of Sardinia or of Sicily will do 
for other two years ; thus the pressure on the 
Rhine might be postponed to 1863. This 
would be an advantage, for the man that must 
keep grinding should be provident of his 
grist. We libel industry, however, by the 
comparison, for the empire is not in itself in- 
dustrious, although it has an appetite that 
must be gratified. 

The boa should have been gorged for one 
summer by its meals of the spring, but it ex- 
hibits a dangerous activit wants “ more.” 
When France is satisfied, Europe is at peace. 


PRAXCE AND ITALY. 











This is not our character of the empire, byt 
only a copy we find in the Napoleonic maxims 
It is a bad character by one who knows the 
truth. 

All Italian movements of the last twelye 
months, now indeed fifteen months, haye 
helped France. In this ‘country the enthy- 
siasts for Italian freedom have been used, 
Kossuth, so far as mankind know, has been 
finished. The Pope, at the same time, has 
been hard pushed as a tool. Cavour and 
Victor of Turin know now that they are in 
chains. They dare not move out of the lim 
of orders. They may twist and wri 
within them, and they have liberty to assaj 
the Bishops who are encouraged to attack 
them ; but Cavour confesses their dependence, 
and General Fanti, an honest soldier, holds 
down his head and refuses to tell a diplomatic 
lie when his colleagues in the representation 
of Northern Italy inquire if they have a safe 
military frontier towards France. 

Garibaldi is not deceived by: Napoleon, but 
he trusts the King of Piedmont, who, if he 
were free, would be “trustworthy.” His 
expedition to Sicily was made necessary by 
the cruelties of the Neapolitan police, and 
any issue is better than the maintenance of 
the old system. He expects to conquer or to 
raise Naples and form a great kingdom out 
of the various parts of Italy, for the Pied- 
montese Sovereign. Two great Powers bar 
the way ; pecern, ol and France wants, parts 
of Italy. They will finda pretence for inter- 
ference, and Garibaldi will be thwarted. His 
supporters in this country afford small sup- 

hes of money, but his opponents send men. 

e emigration of the Irish Romanistical 
young men to Italy makes an available sub- 
scription against Garibaldi. They suppose 
themselves to be engaged on a mission of ser- 
vice to the Pope, and as many of them are 
shrewd lads, they may learn more in I 
than is ex by the Pope; or the move- 
ment, be it great or small, to whatever may 
be its extent, will be agreeable to Napoleon 
so far as it is disagreeable or should be dis- 
agreeable to the British Government and ne- 
tion. The formation of the Irish brigade 
under French officers may be useful at some 
subsequent period in history, when a more 
tractable Pontiff than Pio Nono will occupy 
the Vatican. ; 

The history of the Sicilian struggle 
broken off in the last week of May. The 
armistice was extended indefinitely. _ 
interval may operate in two ways. 
is short of ammunition, according to om? 
rumour, according to another he is gamimg 
men. The Neapolitans desert to his staa- 
dard, and might do so in greater numbers €3- 
cept for the irritable feeling existing betwee® 
the Sicilians and the King’s soldiers. The 
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while, replenish their stores, and 


mean 
pomy the evil and the good of this interlude 
be balanced. Diplomacy is at work and 


mile against Garibaldi. i is not - recog- 
by the guides of Enro 
ee et powerful among the “ people ” he is 
eir rulers “ weak.” e notice 
rumours, and repeat them, which other- 
pea scarcely ready for our , to 
found one caution on them. The friends of 
Garibaldi in England and Scotland subscribe 
money for the —— of his army. It is 
wareely possible for any person to withold 
his “mite” from the cause and the man ; 
but “mites” will not buy ammunition unless 
they drop in continuously from a multitude. 
A large sum in bullion is reported to have 
been placedin the citadel of Palermo. During 
the armistice it will be carried off, but if 
Garibaldi can form a Government in Sicily, 
he will obtain money ; if this organization ‘3 
long postponed he will require a hearty and 
subsidy from some source. 

Our help can be of little avail in this quar- 
rel unless the Goverment can be persuaded to 
“enounce”’ a policy. " 
foreign intervention can be allowed in Sicily 
there may be none attempted ; because Sicily 
is an island, with claims upon British in- 
fluence, for at one period a constitution was 
directly or indirectly guaranteed by our 
Government to the Sicilians, who were useful 
to our marine in the last French war. No- 
thing less than this declaration, published or 
understood, will answer the purpose. With- 
out it Garibaldi will have mediations like 
orders trom different quarters, originating 
however with one “master spirit” and the 


PAPER AND 


Tur agitation on the paper duty has raised a 
uestion relating to the privileges of the 
cers. The duty levied by the excise on 
paper is three halfpence per lb., on coarse 
packing papers one-third of the retailing 
price, on coarse printing papers one-fourth, 
wt medium rote on the finest one-sixth, 

on peculiarly fine writin rs one- 
seventh. The sjevebatleiin of the Excise in 
levying the duty also interfere according to 
the paper-manufacturers with the progress of 
*tperiments on material and in new plans of 
- The statement can only he par- 
tully true, for the duty need only be levied 
% paper leaving the mill, and should not, ne- 
cewarily, have any result on experimental 
operations. 





PAPER AND PRIVILEGE. 


If thev declare that no | 
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King for whom he fights, as the centre of 
Italian independence, may cast him off and 
disclaim his services. Sicily is an island, with 
a population nearly equal to those of Scotland 
in numbers ; equal to the Danes in numbers, 
happier in their climate and their soil, with 
equal commercial and maritime advantages, 
so that although we do not advise the forma- 
tion of small nationalities, and feel that they 
will not do in our age, altho we believe 
that the Scandinavian nations should all join 
together, and the Italians with their isles 
have a common union, yet as everything can- 
not be done in one year, or even by one 
generation. Sicily might stand free grow 
in independence and in strength, in prosperity, 
and wealth, until the day of union come in 
the progress of events. if Northern Italy be 
compelled to decline the annexation of Sicily, 
if Southern Italy be not able or ready to follow 
the example set by the Sicilians, and there is 
no great harmony between the Neapolitans 
and them ; Sicily need not be tost like a waif 
on the Mediterranean to be picked up by the 

at wrecker from Corsica, but might live 
by itself, improve its position, and render its 
people a light, at least in political freedom, to 
a rather dark corner of Europe, for not only 
Naples but lands on the Adriatic might learn 
from Sicily. Even Garibaldi, baffled in many 
efforts as he has been, like other brave men, 
and there have been none braver, might sit 
down contented on the slo of Etna, and 
feel that in an island freed, and in a nation 
liberated, he had a life’s reward, and had done 
his fair share of work in the emancipation of 
the world. 


PRIVILEGE. 


Paper may be produced from all fibrous 
vegetables, but for fine and prin ing papers 
bleaching capabilities are requisite. price 
paid for papers will not, however, allow the 
employment of any fibre that can be con- 
verted into cloth. Old rags are the materials 
from which fine note paper is made. One 
lady despatches to another part of an old 
chemise, from St. Giles’s, , or Mun- 
ster, perfumed and revolutionised, but still 
the identical matter. Paper is the most de- 
mocratic and levelling article in use, and the 
manufacturers cannot procure rags in suffi- 
cient quantities for their purpose. 

The employment of cotton in clothing to its 
present extent has injured the quality of our 
paper, because it gives us old rags with a 
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miserable fibre. The superior quality of the 
paper in old books may be explained by its 
man out of linen rags. We have 
seen no book printed in recent years that has 
any chance o being much read, and yet of 
being readable two hundred years hence, but 
we have copies of books printed two centuries 
since that haye been much read by successive 

nerations, and may be read by generations 
centuries to come, so far as the qua- 
e paper is concerned. Some works, 
we think, might pay for printing on a paper 
made from a superior material to any in pre- 
sent use. Still they would neither feel nor 
look better or stronger, and to appearance 
everything is now sacrificed. 

Numerous vegetables have been named as 
likely to supply a cheap material for paper 
mills. Nettles seem the most promising 
in theory ; for they have a stout fibre and nettle 
cloth would not be a novelty. When we named 
them to one person, he assured us that even 
nettles might cost a higher price than could 
be afforded by the trade. Nettles, we an- 
swered, in much simplicity, may be had for 
the gathering, being weeds. True, he rejoined, 
but only let nettles become useful ana they 
will acquire value. The great question, he 
went on to say, is how many tons can be pro- 
duced per acre; but we could not tell, pro- 
bably from their tendency to grow in places 
where their company is not wanted, a great 
many tons, if the acres for nettles be manured 
well. 

Some time ago, a West Indian plant, 
which was absolutely considered a nuisance, 
was, according to common report, found to 
rival rags in price and quality for paper-ma- 
nufacture. The carriage of the material to 
this country must have cost 2s. to 3s. per cwt., 
although that is not an obstacle, but some- 
thing else had obstructed progress, for we 
have heard lately nothing on that subject. 

Pulp from Germany, produced from com- 
mon timber, has been shown to us as an 
available substitute for rags in the manufac- 
ture of paper. It looked well, but wanted a 
fibre, equal to flax, or any similar vegetable. 
Economy would perhaps be the best friend of 
the paper-manufacturers at present. The 
greater part of used-up printed and written 
papers might be re-manufactured. People 
prefer to burn letters because the trouble of 
separating the private or the neutrals from 
the confidential epistles in their possession 
will not repay the time required for the work ; 
but a vast weight of paper goes in circulars 
and prospectuses that might be re-milled and 
re-printed if they were kept separate, instead 
of being, as now, committed to the flames. 
They are more valuable by weight than fire- 
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lighters of any description. 
‘Old newspapers and books pass generally 





they would be better in the p mills 
several reasons, and should bring more mo. 
ney to their owners. We haye abu 
of material for the kinds of paper that an 
suitable for grocers and other retailers, and 
they can obtain it, at a reasonable price above 
tie duty. nee 
ie character of the duty on paper de 
entirely on the abundance of Whe mahal 
The politicians of this country run into febrile 
fits occasionally, which are neither consistent 
with facts nor founded on anything resem. 
bling facts. The present delusion is that al 
indirect taxes are paid by the consumer. 4 
greater error was neyer more generally r- 
ceived. The Saturday Review, a week or two 
since, declared that if not a word had been 
said on paper, but the amount of the duty og 
that article had been struck off sugar or tea, 
the public would have gained the entire sum 
by a reduction in their price, whereas the 
public would gain nothing by the abolition of 
the duty on paper. The Reviewer could not 
be expected to walk east to Mincing-Lane, 
and inquire into the subject, or even to con- 
sult the journals and price lists, which issue 
from that locality, with very little genius a 
them, perhaps, but strong columns of trust- 
worthy figures ; and that is against his argu- 
ment, for the journey or a careful reading of 
the works in question would have convinced 
him that the tea-drinkers of the empire would 
not have gained a farthing per lb. by the r- 
duction of a penny from the duty on ta. 
Last year, when a rumour was ¢urrent of an 
intention to reduce the tax on tea, the price 
in bond immediately rose by an equivalent 
sum. This year, when 2s. 10d. had been 
taken from the duty on wines, the price of 
wines went up immediately in bond and at the 
vineyards. 
How then is tea sold in grocer’s shops st 
a lower rate than its current price at a former 
and remote time? Because the quantity 
brought to market in the Chinese ports has 
increased, and because teas of a lower quality 
are now sold inthis country than were eye 
brought here in former times. Lower q 
ties of teas are included in this season’s m- 
tions than ever before came to Brita 
m China. Our population drink Bay tea 
es, mer 


to the butter merchant or the tobacconist, et 


than in former times, but not so m 

as appears from statistics, only they use * 

larger weight of leaves in its production, sp4 

leaves of inferior quality. 
The wine question is solved in a similar 

manner. The reduction of duty on wine ¥ 

sixpence, or not quite, per common Witt 


bottleful, and the advance of price in te 
wine countries is threepence or thereby. aut 
reduction in price above the di 18 OF 


accomplished by a change in the quali 
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Applied to paper the rule is obvious. If | to the Peers, who neither dare to amend nor 
we have abundance of material the price will | reject them, but the constitution never in- 


fall by nearly the amount of the duty ; and if | 
we have not an abundance of material the | 
absolute price of paper will advance with every — 
snerease of the quantity sought. We have 


s, and the consumer would obtain a reduc- 


ties of one penny per Ib., or two-thirds of | 


the present tax on them ; but we have not an 
abundance of material for printing and writing 
rs, and the result is more doubtful. 
Phe question has not been raised in the 
present session of Parliament. All parties 
that the tax on paper should be re- 
ed,and it would have been repealed if 
oe Gladstone had not abolished customs’ 
duties, and reduced the duty on wine; with 
all which nobody has quarrelled seriously. 
These changes occurred in connexion with a 
treaty now opposed, or resented by nearly 
classes. Parliament adopted them with- 
out consideration ; or they never would have 
been passed. Mr. Gladstone next urged the 
re of the paper duty, and the Commons 
carried the third reading of the bill by a ma- 
jority of nine nominally, but eleven really ; for 
Mr. Ingram, a proprietor of the Illustrated 
News, voted by mistake with. the minority. 
This small majority encouraged the Peers, 
erhaps, to consider the purpose of sending 
Enancial measures to their House; and look- 
ing at the dreary prospects of income next 
year they decided by a majority of eighty-nine 
to retain the paper duty in the meantime. 

The questions raised by this decision are 
discussed with unusual irritation for our calm 
seasons. Lord Lyndhurst endeavoured, at 
great length, to convince the Peers that they 
had precedents for the rejection of the bill ; 
and a Whig Peer, among the legal members, 
was equally eloquent in proving that they 
had none. They rejected the bill, and the 
Commons appointed a committee to search for 
precedente also, saying, ‘‘ was ever such a 
thing done in old times.”’. Public meetings 
in divers places have assured all mankind 
and themselves that nothing like this ever 
occurred before! Mr. Cobden has written 
from Paris that the Peers have put their hands 
into their neighbour’s pockets, and that they 
must be thrust back to the right place. 

These outbursts of indignation resemble 
fly-breaking on a wheel. It matters not 
whether precedents do, or do not exist. For 
what earthly purpose was the bill sent up to 
the Peers? Was it sent to be dakidaced or 
only to be registered? According to old con- 
stitutional usages the Peers do not amend 
money bills, but we never heard before that 

might not reject them. If the exponents 
af the constitution at these meetings be cor- 
rect money bills are only forwarded as insults 


_into the people’s pockets—a 
an abundance of material for wrapping pa- | 





—— 





cluded a continuous insult to either Com- 
moners or Peers. | | 

The Peers are said to have put their hands 
C mistake, 
or if not a mistake, then the Peers have en- 
gaged in an unprofitable process, for they have 
taken money from one of the people's pockets 
to put it into another of the people's many 
pockets. The Peers cannot appropriate a 
shilling of the money. The only uence 
of their vote is that the Commons and the 
Government will have thirteen hundred 
thousand pounds more at their dis 
during the current year than they ex ‘ 

The parties who circulated these stories 
are quite well acquainted with this truth, and 
on the same suject they know some more 
truths. They belong to the section in the 
middle at present who want to govern alone. 
This conduct of the Peers, says Mr. Cobden, 
is causing “ taxation without representation.” 
The conduct of some other parties drives in 
the same direction. Five millions of taxa 
payers on one side are to be allowed no re- 
presentation, because they are the worki 
classes, and five hundred men at the 
other extremity are to be allowed no e- 
sentation, because they are the richest “ five 
hundred” in the land. If the House of 
Peers can neither amend nor reject a money 
bill, it surely follows, as a Peer commits an 
illegal act by interfering in the election of a 
Commoner, that the Peers are to suffer y 
with the working classes from “ taxation 
without representation !”’ 

We do not admire “hereditary legisla- 
tion,’ but if it is to be assailed let the attack 
be fair and open. At many periods we have 
expressed a decided opinion on the subject ; 
but we will not hit foul. 

As matters stand, the Peers are entitled to 
reject a bill, and if the public be displeased 
with this privilege, they can provide agai 
bills being sent to the Up r Ho “Pie 
transmission isanacknow entof epower 
either to amend or to reject; and as it has 
been het 3 by Peers may not amend » 
money bill, it follows that the stitu- 
tionally reject one. The reer would * 
in an Act of Parliament to discontinue the 
reference of such bills to the House of Peers. 
It will be quite fair, manly, and open to de- 
mand this Act, and to employ all lawful 
means for its attainment ; but the friends of 
the measure need not proceed on a misrepre- 
sentation to the public for support. 

The division for the A a of the 

per duty was not a party yote. 7 

eers divided with the majority 
support the Government. Lord 
who moved the rejection of the bill is 
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troller of the uer, and an old Whig. 
Some members of the Cabinet were disap- 
pointed at the result, but the Premier and his 
friends did not share their sorrows, and the 

of the Government are not dis- 
pleased to have a million and a quarter more 
money in hand than they had sought. 

The repeal of the paper duty is postponed 
because we have the celebrated budget and 
the treaty, which attempted to provide, with 
the charming ignorance of business on the 

of our negotiators, for the free admission 
of French papers, while the Emperor cannot or 
will not carry the free exportation of French 
rags. This circumstance has reconciled many 

r-makers to the continuance of a tax, 
which all of them deplore on its own merits, 
while many of them would rather have it than 
the gross injustice contemplated to onr ma- 
nufacturers and operatives in that commer- 
cial treaty. 

Only a Don Quixote in business could ever 
have driven that miserable bargain on paper 
and rags, and every other saliaandiiy | but 
foreigners exact as we yield, and they become 
amusing occasionally in their claims. A 
new paper, published in London, under the 
title of the London American, assures its 
readers that in the happy land of the West, 
nothing like a paper tax is known-—no Go- 
vernment would contemplate anything so 
noxious there; and yet there the customs duty 
on paper has never been less than twenty- 
five to thirty per cent.—never within our re- 
membrance. before the committee on 
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Bible printing, an argument was raised on the 
consequences of the duties levied by foreign 
nations on the exportation of rags. One 
person held that we might send stereotypes of 
bibles over to Germany, and work the sheets 
there because the paper would be cheap from 
their prohibition of the export of rags. It 
would be “ better” to import the paper, and 
that course would be pursued to the destrue- 
tion of our own paper-manufactures, until the 
process had assimilated the price of rags. 

The manufacture of co from straw is 
expected to meet the difficulty ; but we have 
never seen any paper entirely produced from 
straw. Mr. Cowan, of Edinburgh, says in- 
deed, that he writes on pe from 
straw, but he means partly produced. Straw 
helps in coarse gig pe but it helps only. 
However, there n no difficulty. e 
can refuse the paper of nations whose ruiers 
will not allow their subjects free-trade in 

3. 

A tax on home manufactures, with the 
common exceptions of intoxicating drinks 
and their material, is objectionable, but we 
should be thankful ; for with dear paper have 
we not cheap embroidery, lace, gloves, shawls, 
silks, spirits, wines—cheap, very cheap—and 
Eau-de-Cologne, free of tax? These are the 
component parts of the grand budget, and we 
have taxed paper and no Reform Bill in ex- 
change for the comforts of the toilette and the 
post-prandial jollifications, at a reasonable 
rate, of the wealthy. 
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— Happy Returns of the Day, by CHARLES 


¥ Cowpen Ciarke. 1 Vol., pp. 
337. London: Lockwood and Co. 

Tue volume is a birthday present, illustrated 
by the Brothers Dalzeil, and after knowing 
the object many readers will have an idea of 
the text. It contains information that boys 
like to hear, and a part of it is equally good 
for girls. All the sciences are brought in by 
some easy and non-formal way. We get into 
astronomy without scarcely knowing how. 
Suddenly we are down to 
ther down to geology, and have a look at the 
crust of the earth in geography; while for 
those who wish to 
their movements we 
sketch. People are told how to row, but we 


ve instructions how to | 
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alone. They get frolicsome or nervous, and 
out 6f these states into the water. The young 
girls in this pretty volume desire to learn 
rowing. No objection can be taken to that, 
but they should first learn to swim. Driving 
and riding have each their little commentaries, 
and there is something said of flower 

and pets—the former is the most inte 


amusement that can be adopted, and is per- 


fectly safe for the youngest. The quantity of 


matter that can be written and made ex- 


tany ; and fur- , 


tremely interesting on games of childhood 
even astonishes grave persons. Here have 


we been reading over pages on cricket and 


reserve memoranda of. 


club-ball and golf, and even fencing and other 
matters that we had half forgotten were 2 
existence, with nearly as much interest 4s 


have a positive dread of it for young folks we had never heard of them before. A little 
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<a of ground to every family, a little park 
Pe ayground to every wey Oslo? y sae 
sanstory improvements sadly wanted in all 
towns, and we shall never have a thoroughly 
healthy population without them. We must 
not despise out-of-door games. Our natures 
sre strengthened by them. é 
body too little without educating the mind 
too much. So any volume thaf helps to make 
such sanatory measures popular has upon its 
mission our good wishes, but this “‘ Many 
py Returns” is so prettily got up and 
illustrated and well written that we must give 
it away on an early opportunity, as an advice 
to many more persons to take the same re- 
solution. 





Memoir of the Life of Ary Scheffer. By Mrs. 
Grote. Pp. 166. London: John Murray. 
Tuts celebrated man was the son of a German 
painter. He was born at Dodrecht in 1799. His 
mother, Mademoiselle Lamme, the daughter of a 
Dutch gentleman, who took an active part in the 
resistance made in Holland to the government of 
Orange, is reported to have been possessed of 
considerable personal attractions. The following 
gives some account of the early troubles to which 

she was exposed. 

Three children were born to M. and Madame Schef- 
fer, prior to the birth of Ary. Arnold and Henri were 
born successively after Ary. Ary manifested. at an 
early age a decided aptitude for drawing aud painting, 
in his father’s atelier. His general ‘education, mean- 
while, was conducted by his mother, who devoted much 
of her time to the instruction of her children, his father 
affording him at intervals some assistance in handling 
the brush. Towards the year 1804—that is to say 
when Ary was ten years of age, or thereabouts—the 
extraordinary events flowing out of the French Revolu- 
tion changed the fortunes of Holland, which became 
annexed to the French Republic. By a too common 
exercise of arbitrary power on the part of Buonaparte, 
then first Consul, the public creditor was subsequently 
partially despoiled; sothat, on the death of M. Scheffer, 
sbout the year 1809-10. his widow found herself left 
with three children to support, and the remnants of a 
fortune once 300,000fr. in value, but now reduced to 
half that sum. 

These circumstances induced her to bring up 
Ary asa painter. For the sake of affording him 
every educational advantage, and thus advancing 
him in the profession she had chosen for him, she 
removed to Paris; but his first artistic studies 
were begun at Lille. 

ha 1811 he was placed under the care of Gu- 
eri, the best teacher of the day. A‘ eighteen 
jears of age he was compelled by the exigencies 
of his mother, 1o commence painting for profit. 
From this time his fame in ing, he was at 
length brought under the notice of royalty, and in 

introduced to the Duke and Duchess of Or- 

an appointment in their household. 
ia rhe special functions which were assigned to Scheffer 
— nally were = of instrector of the children 

: pain ; but the professional talent 
being com iued with rare mental sigatity and much 
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intellectual culture, the Duke and Duchess soon grew 
fond of having Scheffer aboat them. 


The independence of his character may be seen 
from the following anecdote :— 

During one of the lessons which, at a later stagi> 
Scheffer was giving to the children of the Royal family» 
one of the brothers forgot the respect due te the master, 
and used some unbecoming expressions towards him. 
Scheffer banished the offending prince from the lesson. 
The Queen interposing to obtain a remission, Scheffer 
resigned his appointment. The brothers and s sters 
were so grieved and discomposed at the loss of their 
master that they begged and entreated him to resume 
his position; yet he was inexorable, until the king, 
adding his own earnest endeavours, Scheffer was induced 
to give way, and he presided anew over their artistic 
studies. Sut he made ita condition that his mutinous 
pupil should never more join in the lesson, and he was 
accordingly excluded, 


During the revolution in France, which ended 
in the banishment of the Orleans family, Scheffer 
took a prominent part in public affairs. Judging 
from this memoir, he must have been a very _inti- 
mate friend of the Duchess of Orleans, and the 
other members of the royal family. 

In 1852 symptoms of a heart disease came on, 
the attack passed, and he was able to continue his 
professional engagements. The death of his bro- 
ther, however, and some valued friends, made a 
deepimpression upon him,and he became melancholy. 

In 1857 he visited the Manchester Exhibition 
of Art Treasures His friends argued much bene- 
fit to him from this change of air, and scene; nor 
were they disappointed, he returned to France in 
renewed strength. In 1858, he was recalled to Eng- 
land by the death of the Duchess of Orleans, 
Probably the agitation of this journey was too 
much for him, as, during his stay in England, he 
was attacked with disease of the heart. Hasten- 
ing back with all speed to France, he reached his 
own country in a state of great exhaustion. The 
particulars of his last illness are detailed as fol- 
lows :— 

The sea passage proved favourable; even seeming to 

roduce a refreshing effect on him. But on 

— = Mee — we Yorn ee 
0 r er, cruel “ e,”” the “ 
tory” it may be termed—of she ensued « pean 
Pent up for half-an’hour, which seemed three half 
hours, so distressing were its conditions, in the close, 


hot, unwholesome waiting-hole of the custom-house, 
among a crowd of ordinary 


as onl 

rs eager to “ save theirtrain " cern be posh 
thei way, Scheffer was sorely tried. His daughter 
strove to obtain some indulgence for our fainting com- 
panion, by, first of all, naming him, and then explain. 
ing that he was an mvalid, and a man entitled to con- 
sideration, &c. But no “adder” could be more “ deaf 
to the charmer’’ ee yal a during this 
hateful passage, and w at length, the found 
egress from their “ durance vile,” Scheffer felt himestf 
sensibly worse. He rallied for a few days, but suffer. 
ing a relapse, died on the 15th day of June, aged 63. 

This book might have been more 

There is too much detail of the ex-roysity of 
France, for whom people don’t care a straw in 


thee days. A of the painter’s works is 
given at tle end of the volume. 
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Curious Storied Traditions of Scottish Life. By 
Avexayper Leicutoy. 1 vol., pp. 298. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Edinburgh : 
W. P. Nimmo. 

Turse strange tales are told in a remarkably cle- 
ver and original style. The first, called “ The 
White Scalp,’’ is the story of a murder, the vic- 
tim an old man, and the suspected person} his 
wife. Circumstantial evidence is strong against 
her; but nevertheless, she is innocent. And 
here the author offers a few remarks on the mode 
of administering justice. He says :— 


I fear there is something wrong in the ministerial 
department of our criminal practice. There’s some- 
thing even terrible in the idea that one man, not al- 
ways, certainly, thanks to politics, necessarily gifted 
with a superabundance of either brains or discretion— 
should have the power, afier reading a precognition 
got up by a man, a fiscal paid by biood-money—for 
what otherwise are his fees paid by the exchequer—to 
drag any man or woman in this kingdom before a court 
to be tried for his or her life. Isay nothing of the cases 
of innocent persons known to have been criminally 
hanged. I speak of the mere ordeal. I remember a 
story told often by my father, where a relative of his 
own figured as a victim. 
books as a blazoned disgrace to the authorities of the 
time. 


Aud then he gives the circumstance, as fol- 
lows :— 


The gentleman's wife, a nervous excitable sort of 
woman, used his razor without his consent or know- 
Jedge below the chin, and where a beautiful blue veined 
neck showed nothing ofthe hirsute. The woman bled 
to death in the drawing-room, which had a window, 
used us the means by a step of getting to the parterre. 
He was in the garden, from which he saw his wife, 
whom he tenderly loved, but whom he had often secretly 
great difficulty to manage in consequence of her con 
atitutional tendency, fall, and rushing in, found her 
lying in a pool of blood. A doctor came too late to save 
her. When she died, the doctor, more probably from 
mere curiosity than any suspicion, inquired how she 
got the razor. 


It belonged to the husband, and was always 
kept in his dressing case. The key to that case 
was the next thing to be found ; it was discovered 
in the husbaud’s pocket. The evidence was strong 
against Lim, and now the servants were exami- 
ned :— 


“The interrogation went somewhat in this way.’ 

“Did your master and mistress agree well ?”’ 

“No, sir. Both I and my neighbour often heard 
noises as of quarrels, and sometimes screams from my 
mistress, as if my master had been treating her cruelly. 
We thought, too, that he tried to prevent them from 
being heard, by attempting to hold her throat or cover 
her mouth,” 

“ And how often did this occur ?"’ 

“Two or three times in a .nonth.”’ 

And thus the prosecutor filled his book by questions 
and answers. Nor was such evidence permitted to 
undeygo due qualification by the statement of the gen- 
tleman ip his examination, that his wife was subject to 
nervous fits, which he wished to conceal from the ser- 
vants; that in consequence he often applied a gentle 
force to her, restraining her shaking limbs, and even 
putting his hand gent!y over her mouth, all which ap- 
peared to her at the time and during the attack, as 
attempts against her life, whereupon her cries were in- 
creased, sometimes ‘carrying on their wings the word 





His case stands yet in the | 
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“help.” Of all which she was in her healthier 
ashamed, and for all which she loved him the more 
tenderly. . . . Mr. F— was apprehended, tried, 
acquitted, and killed. In three months afterwards he 
fell under the sticking barb shot by a Lord- Advocate 


According to our view of the matter, there was 
nothing wrong in the law here; it was an un- 
called-for remark which gave the death-blow. The 
law said that the man was innocent. That -every 
suspicion of murder should be clearly proved or 
disproved, is essentially uecessary, even if the 
means adopted be sometimes painful. 

The second story, “The Ten of Diamonds,” 
as may be supposed, relates to the tricks of the 
gaming table. The following is a capital descrip. 
tion of a laugh without mirth :— 


He continued to keep up the cuckoo sound, trying 
to laugh, and yet totally unable to accomplish even a 
cackle, as if some internal force clutched the diapiraga 
and mocked him, so that his efforts were reduced to 3 
gurgling as in cynauche, like a dog choking with a 
rope round his craig, the sounds coming jerking out in 
barks, and dying away in yelps and whines. 


“Sergeant Davies’s Ghost,’ ‘‘ The Charce 
Question,’ and several other tales follow. They 
are all, although short, extremely interesting ; the 
book is certainly well worth reading; an hour of 
very pleasant amusement may be got from it. 


Right at Last ; and other Tales. By the author 
of “ Mary Barton,” &c. London: Sampson, 
Low, Son, and Co. 

TuIs work consists of four separate stories, which, 

as they have already appeared in ‘‘ Household 

Words,” and ‘All the Year Round,” scarcely 

need a notice. They are called “ Right at Last,” 

“The Manchester marriage,” ‘* Lois the Witch,” 

and “The Crooked Branch.” ‘The first furnishes 

the title to the yolume. 
This tale gives the history of a young married 

couple, Dr. Brown and his wife, who have plenty 

of affection for each other, but unfortunately very 

little money. One of their shifts to keep up 4 

decent appearance is given in the following—they 

are just married, and he has begun to practice; 8 

consulting room is therefore a necessity :—— 
Doctor Brown was rather afraid lest Margaret d 

think the house bare and cheerless in its half ed 
state, for he had obeyed her injunction, and bought as 
little furniture as might be, in addition to the fev 
things he had inherited from his mother. His 

ing room (how grand it sounded!) was compl 

arranged, ready for stray patients; and it was we 

calculated to make a pene Asana: N on them. , 

was a Turkey carpet on the floor, that had been his 

mother’s, and was just sufficiently worn to give it the 
air of respectability which handsome pieces of furmr 
ture have, when they look as if they had not beew put 
chased for the occasion, but are in some degree he 
tary. The same appearance pervaded the room; 
library tabe (bought second-hand it must be 

the bureau—that had been his mother’s— the . 

chairs (heaeditary as the library table) the snes 

Crawford had put up for Doctor Brown’s medical bo 

a good engraving or two on the walls, gave al 

so pleasant an aspect to the apartment that De. 

and Mrs. Brown thought for that evening at any 7% 

that poverty was just as comfortable a thing as riches 
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This is the shorter by far of the four stories. 
The others are much longer; but, as we said be- 
fore, coming second hand, they scarcely require 


soy notice. They are however very pretty and 


foun ond Forest. By the author of “ Mary 

Powell.” Pp. 286. London: Richard Bentley, 

New Burlington-street. 

Tas is an excellent bock, the story of a city 
issionary. His experiences are given, and we 
bare snatches of the lives of those he visits. There 
is great utility in this style of writing; for we 
know but too little of all the miseries and priva- 
tions of the humbler classes, perhaps we care and 
think too little about them. The following is a 
capital thought and perfectly true. In speaking of 
‘small acts of kindness the author says :—“ If 

would but use their wits and not mind 
olen they might do immense good to others, 
éven with what cost themselves nothing, and to 
themselves was absolutely useless!” This is ex- 
emplified by a little pleasing episode in the story. 

Then the following is also true and should be 
more frequently remembered, it relates to the 
dwellings of the poor and the utter want of com- 
fortin them. ‘‘ Have speculators a right, in the 
sight of God, to build dwellings so destitute of 
sanitary provisions, that sickness and death are sure 
to ensue to the inhabitants ?’’ 

The following is one of Mr. Bolter’s (the niis- 
sionary) curious experiences. He has now been 
following his calling among the gipsies, one of 
whom says :— 

There's nothing nasty that God made. There’s a 
person in Covent Gardent buys snakes at five shiilings 
the pound. They’re no value to him dead. Some buys 
‘em for stuffing, and for curiosities, hedgehogs too, they 
seil fora shilling. I've been out, times oft, with Will 
Effet hunting for ‘em in Essex, and he’s given me 
something for my trouble. Or else I've got them on 
my own account to sell in the streets, I took a hedge- 
hog once with the young one, and sold the Jot for half- 
a-crown. People buy ‘em to kill black beetles, and 
when they doesn’t eat black beetles they feed them on 
bread and milk. Effets is only bought for curiosity. 
Will gets twopence a-piece; and snails he sells to 
Frenchmen ; they boil ’em twice in water, and then in 
vinegar—they say they are as good as whelks. 

We can cordially recommend this work, it is 
excellent in intent, good in style, and of great 
interest. It deserves to be generally and exten- 
sively read. One more extract may bring a good 
thought to the mind of some, and thus carry out 

assertion contained in it. 


We litle know what great consequences will result 
rom seemingly small causes. A poor woman, goming 
the well, found the Lord Jesus, sitting by the well, 


md entered into conversation with him, till not only he 


bed convinced her that he was the Sun of God, but, at 
her fersuasion, the men of her city came out to hear 
wot themsel ves, and were tavingly converted, ad well 


—— 
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| Pilippo Stroszi.. By T. Avotpnus Trotvorr, pp. 


$92. London: Chapman and Hall. 

| Some time ago we noticed a former clever work 
from this author’s pen, “The Decade of Italian 
Women.” In the preface to the present volume 
he says that in writing that book he frequently met 
with some mention of the above, whose eventful 
and ever-changing life seemed to offer much inter- 
esting material for a memoir, The name is not 
familiar to us. We therefore proceed to state for 
the enlighteument of those readers who may be in 
the same boat as ourselves—ignorance—who and 
what Filippo Strozzi was :— 

Filippo Strozzi was born in Florence, on the 4th of 
January, 1489. His father was the great Florentine mer- 


chant and banker, and died at the sammit of his prosperity, 
the wealthiest man of his native city. 

Filippo married Clarice de Medici. The union 
was displeasing to a certain political party, who 
looking on Strozzi as their partisan, and antagonis- 
tic to the Medici, were alarmed at this amalgama- 
tion of the two houses, which had hitherto been at 
variance. A sentence of banishment for three 
years was passed on him as a punishment, the lady 
—as one of a rebel family—being considered re- 
bellious. This was his first reverse of fortune, we 
canuot follow him through the remainder. Before 
long, the Medici had again the ascendancy in Flo- 
rence. The following notice of his chief charac- 
teristic and the picture of Italian society at that day 
has its interest :— 

The great and grand virtue which drew on Filippo Strozzi 
all the eyes and all the hopes of his countrymen, was that 
same which chiefly, almost exclusively, claims the admiration 
and panegyric of his lovi g biographer, which he harps on 
agaivu aod again, and which, in all the writers of the time is 
extolled as the quality par excellence, which it becomes a 
man to acquire and practice. It was his acknowledged and 
tried prudence. All the cunning, all the well-hidden deceit- 
fulness, all the skilful steering towards an object by tortuous, 
indirect, and cleverly marked courses, which would with us 
mark the man practising them for contempt and avoidance, 
were in that death and renaissance time, so many titles to 
respect and admiration. An enemy fuiled by a well-devieed 
take.in, an advantage gained by a simulated exhibition of 
friendship, a notable triumph in the art of making speech the 
mea's of concealing thoughts—these were achievements 
which covered their author with glory, and compelled ad- 
herence. 

But Strozzi was not an estimable man. He had 
fine parts and high qualities, it is true, marred 
and defaced by the demoralizing influence of the 
times in which he lived. 

The following remark, may be a useful bint to 
other writers :— 

It is notable how constantly it occurs that a writer, en- 
gaged on the elucidation of any special epoch of history, begins 
by pointing ont that it wasa “ period of transition.” Each 
one discovers that the age he has specially studied was such, 
and tells the fact as if he thought it was a peculiarity; not 





seeming to be impressed with the conviction that in trath 
every age is so. Bat, though it is certainly trae that the 
“‘phasix burning process,” as Carlyle well calls it, has pro- 
ceeded much more rapidly, aud for that reaton more notice- 
ably, at some period of mankind's history than others, yet it 
is essential to bear in mind that it is always going on. And 
he Who most habitually does 20, will be least liable t6 have his 
faith in the Divine governance of the world, troubled by signs 
of decadence around him. 
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The object of this work, as the author states on 
the title page, is to give “A history of the last day 
of the old Italian liberty.” This object he carries 
out fully ina valuable historical work, and Mr. Trol- 
lope could not have chosen a more favourable time 
for its publication. 











—  — 






The Wayward Heart. By E J. Brantuwarr. 
2 Vols., Charles S. Skeet, 10, William-street, 
London. 

Tis is the second work from Mr. Branthwayt’s 

pen. The opening scene is “Old Eton—The 

Montem,”’ which is well described in the following 












extract :— 
It was a gay scene upon which the bright summer sun 
was shining...... In front of the venerable pile were 






cent uniforms, and rich fancy dresses. Like a busy swarm 
of ants, they passed and re-passed each other, as they saun- 








gaily together, there an assembled group criticised or ad- 
mired the more noteworthy costames, while a third section 
watched with interest the arrival of the various guests, for 
the carriages now rolled along in quick succession, while 
again and again loud acclamations welcomed some old 
Ftonian, whose fame added another ray to the glory of his 
former abode. 



















sonages in the tale, Arthur Longdale, and 
Charles Carville. The sister of the latter gentle- 
man is the heroine, and an extremely natural cha- 
racter she is moreover, with plenty of faults and 
her share of fascinations. Her description of four 
young military men, many find its living parallel 
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Tue issue of Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily | 
hitherto looks like a miracle of Saint Januarius, or 
any other and similar friend to Naples. Victory 
only has accompanied the liberator into Palermo, 
where he reigns. A capitulation wes sought by 
the Neapolitan generals, who applied for aid to the 
British admiral—not tbe aid of force, but of friend- 
ship. Admiral Mundy communicated with Gari- 
baldi, and after aweek speut in negotiations, the 
Neapolitans were allowed to leave Palermo, and 
they availed themselves of the permission. 
According to some statements, Garibeldi fund | 
money equivalent to one million sterling in the | 
Palermo treasury, and this rumoured wind fall is 
likely to interfere with the success of those parties | 
























who are endeavouring to obtain pecuniary aid for | 
him in this country. Money was fouud to a large 
amount in Palermo; but with the exception of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, it is the deposit of 
private individuals. The Neapolitans were honest, 
we fear, by compulsion ; but it is unjust to think 





scattered groups of the collegians, resplendent with magnifi- | 


tered to and fro. Here a knot of close friends chatter | 


Then we are introduced to two of the chief per- | 


NARRATIVE. 


NARRATIVE 






in auy garrisoned town, substituting how 
“ smokes” for “ hunts.” ” in 

“One,” she says, “hants and reads; another hants bg: 
does not read; a third reads bat does not hunt, and th. 
fourth docs neither.” 

The following is an original manner of winning , 
bet. We extract it for the benefit of the needy 

“I have seen,” says Arthar, “ a reputed good judge of 
wine unable to distinguish between port and sherry whes 
his eyes were blindfolded after dinner.” 

“Come, that istoo absard. Who could mistake port for 
sherry ?” 

“TI doubt very mach, Sir Philip, whether you would aot 
be confused yourself, if you did not see what you wer 
| drinking.” 

“What? Impossible!” 

“Iam so convinced of it, that Iam ready to make you 
| a bet to any amoant.” 
| The bet is decided on, and won by Arthar i 
the following manner :— 

Arthar first gave Sir Philip a glass of sherry, and he iz. 
_ mediately named it, He next nearly filled a tambler with 
| port wine and waved it before Sir Philip's face, so that he 
might clearly perceive the scent. Then still holding it 
under his nose, that he might lose none of the flivour, be 
quickly put to his lips a small glass containing a little 
sherry. Sir Philip hesitated no more than the first time 
_ bat now he asserted that he had been drinking port. At 

the third trial Arthar reversed this, allowing the bougeet 

ofa bamper of Sherry to have its full effect upon his senses, 
_ while he let him sip a little port. Again Sir Philip was de. 
ceived, boldly declaring the wine to be sherry. 

We very much prefer this tale to its predeces- 
sor. The plot is good, the reading light and plea. 
| sant. The character of the heroine, as we said be- 
fore, is perfectly natural. Indeed, all the cha- 
racters are truthful ; unhappily we find the counter- 


| part of some in our own experience. 









the worst possible of any man. Perhaps king 
Francis, having ordered his army and navy to bom- 


bard Palermo, may have considered that his late 


subjects had suffered enough for their calamity of 
being his subjects, without also losing their money. 
Garibaldi has instituted a provisional government, 
and he has now to capture Messina; but its forti- 


| fications are strong. After or before their fall, and 


at his convenience, Syracuse may be taken. There- 
after Sicily will be free if the diplomatists will per- 
mit; but they are all Jike the vultures in sight of 
the dead, swooping rapidly down on their prey. 
France is said to be willing to take a share im s0Y 
negotiations on the subject; and France is to be 
more feared than any other power. If Sicily be 


added to Northern Italy, France will want Sar- 


dinia to balance off ; and if Naples should on some 
day join the confederacy, France would want Fiet 
mout to be quits. Moreover, we have people i 
this country who would say the demand was v1] 
good, and Louis Napoleon to be thanked {or 
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the grandeur and the humanity of his ideas. The 
mxt month will be more important in Sicilian 
history than the past. nd 
The Pope wants a Joan of two millions or there- 
abouts, to pay for his army, while he suffers from 
limited resources and territory. Enlistments proceed 
actively in his favour, even in Irelard, where a 
bounty of sixteen pounds, enthusiasm and religion, 
are said to gain for the Pontiff many recruits. We 
believe in the enthusiasm and the religion ; but we 
do not believe in the bounty, except by way of 
promise, from which the pontiff may absolve thie 
sargeants, ueless there be some other way of taking 
out the amount than in hard money. The [Trish 
outh of the Roman Catholic communion believe 
the Pepe to be an oppressed man, and the Italians 
illustrative of the painful proverb “The nearer 
the kisk, the farther from good.” With that idea 
in their heads, they are right to go and see for 
themslves. Money must exist somewhere to pay 
their way, although it might be applied to many 





better purposes, even within the Roman Catholic | 
world. By and by the Irish brigade may know | 


more, not of the Pope, who is a good-natured, 
honest, well-meaning man, but of the Pope's gov- 
ernment, than those who have lived at home at case, 
while they have established a better title than ever 


| 
| 


Henry VIII. had, cven before that affair of his di- | 


vorce, to be styled “ Defender of the Faith.” Pere | 


haps on their return they may be able to spread a 


little knowledge on these subjects where light | 


is greatly needed; but many of them never will 
return. The marshes will slay thei; even if the 


Italiaus let them live. An Irish lad makes a capi-- 


tal soldier in the British army, because he gets 
rather more food, clothes, and better lodgings than 
he may have had before his enlistment, and he 
carries the pluck of old Brian (we forget the 
gentleman’s family name; but there was such a 
person, a sort of fighting man) in his breast. Here- 
after we must be quiet regarding the Swiss mer- 
cenaries, or we shall be twitted with the Irish mer- 
cenaries; and yet, as we do not believe iu the bounty, 
we do not conceive these Irish recruits to be at all 
actuated by pecuniary motives. They consider 
themselves en route to Heaven, and who among 
them falls for the Pontiff, will have bullet and pass. 
port together; and they go off on that ground. 
We regret that good muscles should be earthed in 
& bad cause, for there is no connexion between the 
secular and the spiritual government of Rome for 
Which an Irishman shou!d fight and die. 

lish con‘ectioners are now open to sell winc- 
on paying the license, and Mr. Gladstone bas suc- 
ceeded in trying his great experiment against tem- 
perance. The cating-houses must all be licensed, 
and in that manner a round sum of money will get 
ito the Exchequer. These changes are, we be- 
lieve, calculated to produce the most injurious 
effects on society, for nobody supposes that gin 
cant be coloured, or that wine, with a duty of 
three shillings per gallon, can be cheap, while if 
"were a cheap wine, it could not be good; if it 





| 
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were good it must be mixed, and a man, or even 
a woman, may habitually and readi'y take his or 
ber bad brandy, with cr without his or her good 
grapes. 
TUE NATIONAL DEFENCES, 

Last year a commission, consisting of officers chiefly, 
were appointed to examine the defences of the 
country and of the dockyards. These gentlemen 
did their duty, and reported to their employers on 
the 7th February, 1859, but their employers bav- 
ing to perform some mesmerism connected with 
the budget and the income-tax, locked up the re- 
port until these feats should be finished. They are 
over now; the reform bill is done for; the wine- 
licensing bill is passed ; the ribbon-people of Co- 
ventry and many other places starve; now let us 
sce how they are to be defended in their trouble, 
Here is au estimate of the money wanted, and the 
places where it is to be expended, all, as usual, 
within the old ring :— 


PLace. Torat. 
Portsmouth ; : . . £2,800,000 
Piymouth . ; : : . 8,020,000 
Pembroke . ’ . , P 765,000 
Portland. , ; ‘ : 630,000 
Thames... ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1£0,000 
Medway and Sheerness . ° ° 450,000 
Chatham. ; ; , . 1,850,000 
Woolwich . ‘ : ‘ . 700,000 
Dover . , : : A 335,000 
Cork . ° : . : ‘ } 20,000 
Arma.nent of works. : . 500,000 


Floating Defences ° ° - 1,900,000 


Total , ‘ , . £11,850,000 
Out of this large sum the proportion wanted for 
land is £1,885,000, leaving £9,975,000 for arma- 
ments and buildings. As the land will all be built 
over, some returns are expected under that head. 
The country will become a great landowner in 
these districts. The proportions of the expendi- 
ture, and the time required for the completion of 
the works, will be accurately gathered from an- 
other table :— 
Ist year :— 
For works proposed, land . £1,250,000 
- “ works . 1,300,000 
For works already sanctioned . 500,000 
For floating defences. ‘ 500,000 
For armaments. ° ° 125,000 
———— £3,675,000 
2nd year :— 
For works proposed, land . £635,000 
a - works . 2,361,000 
Four works alr®ady eanc'ioned . 760,000 
For floating defences. ° 500,000 
For armaments. : ° 125,000 
———— £4,381 ,000 
3rd year :— 
For works proposed . » £2,361,000 
For works already sanctioned . 200,000 
For armaments . , e 125,000 
———— £2,686,000 
4th year :— 
For works proposed =. : £983,000 
For armaments . ° ° 125,000 
———— £1,106,000 





211,850,900 


























































The Scotch will observe with some surprise that 
they have to contribute some fifteen hundred tlou- 


sand pounds of tlie money, and yet not a penny of | 


it will be spent in defending them. ‘The great 
populations of the north of England will pay in an 
equal proportion, but their coasis are open to any 
attack. All Ireland will pay, perbaps, one million, 
and is to have rather over a tithe returned to Cork. 
Ireland should be glad, for it is admirably treated. 
This estimate does not include the defences of 
London, but they are to come next, and ten mil 
lions more will be required for thein. 

A rather foolish commission met some time 


since, for the consideration of the colonies, and all | 


things regarding their military and naval omis- 
sions. A majority of the commissioners reported 
that the colonies were defended, aud paid nothing 
for their defence. Our case is reversed, we pay 
in Scotland and in the north of England for de- 
fence, and we are not defended. At this moment 
there is an amouut of bullion in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow equal to one-tenth of the stock in the 
Bank of England, and although it could be removed 
rapidly, yet there are other matters that could not 
be carried away on a short notice. However, the 
commissioners assign the necessity of defenaing 
the dockyards as the reason for this great ex- 
penditure. 


The defence of London has not been brought under our 
consideration, and it is therefore only necessary fo point out 
that it does not materially affect the conclusions we have 
arrived at with regard to the fortification of the dockyards, 


If London were placed in such a state of defence as to | 
render an attack on it improbable by an enemy established — 


on shore, even in such force as to be able fo hold in check 


any army that could be brouglit against him, an invader’s | 


attention would then be turned to the dockyards and ar- 
senals, as by the destruction of these he might hope to 
annihilate the naval power ofthe country, and deprive it of 
farther msins of resistance. If, on the other hand, Lon- 
don cannot be rendered capable of resistance after the defeat 
of the army in the field, the dockyards and arsenals, if for- 
tified, become places of refuge from which the defence of 
the country can be protracted or means of resistance or- 
ganised; and unless these are capable of resistance, our 
naval means fall with the capital, and the whole power of 
the nation is practically in abeyance. 
cation of the dockyards and arsenals by land would aid 
materially in the defence of London itself; for whilst by 
means of the system proposed the vital points of the empire 
would be protected against either capture or bombardment, 
the fortifications by land would set the manceavring army 
free to operate against the enemy.” 


Indeed, the fortifi- , 
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Some time since we pointed out the inde. 
| fersible nature of these dockvards. The Parlig. 
| ment may expend now either ten or twenty mil. 


—— 


lions on them; and the amount is no great matter 
for the efficiency of the works, which may always 
be taken by an enemy who has time, and no other 
enemy would try to take any works with a fow 
batteries around them. We also named any one~ 
almost any one—of the Clyde lochs, especially the 
Garloch, as affording a site for naval arsenals and 
yards that after an outlay of two thousand pounds 
would defy all the fleets afloat, and nearly all the 
armies which could be mustered, from the nature 
of the land and the water. This site had mere- 
over the advantage of being the centre of a great 
ship, and especially steam-ship, building trade, with 
abundance of material aud all other natural advan- 
tages for the business. The country has, we think, 
some right to know before more money be paid on 
this subject, why dockyards and naval arsenals 
should be placed in doubly hazardous and disad- 
vautagcous positions, when other sites presenting 
every possible advantage, including complete secu- 
rity by land and sea, can be obtained. We also 
mentioned that the Baltic is quite as muci a cause 
of thought to forecasting politicians as the Chan- 
nel, An attack by the Baltic fleets would be no 
less serious than one by the Channel fleets; yeta 
Baltic fleet would never steam up to Portsmouth 
or to Plymouth, but right over to the Frith of 
Forth. The Channel fleet are anchored in the St. 
Margaret’s Hope, in that Frith; a better and safer 
anchorage than they could obtain in the Channel ; 
but it affords also sites for a naval yard, with abun- 
dance of material, and skilled workmen, in a posi- 
tion where the works were built when the world 
was made, and require only to be armed for its 
complete defence by sea. Its defence by land 
would be a different one; but not more difficult 
than the defence of any other station. When 
Parliament is called thus hastily to consider a report 
that has been bottled up for nearly five months, aud 
requires eleven millions by estimate; we may say 
fifteen millions in reality ; we deem that some con- 
sideration of other and kindred topics is abso- 
lutely required. Parliament may forget. the 
Baltic; but at its own time the Baltic will not 
| forget us. 


————— 





TO-MORROW. 


“To-morrow, my mother,’ a little child said, 
“To-morrow, my mother, I will ;” 
Bat to-day was his last, and to-morrow came 
not, 
And to nine out of ten never will. 
To the tenth it once came, to a very old man, 
Long time had he lain on his bed, 
And his hands were so cold, and his limbs were so 
stiff, 
He already scemed one of the dead. 





“Pray to Heaven for mercy,” they breathed in his 
ear, 
‘‘ There is time enough yet,” he replied ; 
| “Tam better—much better,’ he would have 
| more, 
But ere he could say it he died. 
So it is with the child, so it is with the man, 
“ To-morrow ”’ is ever the thought 
Which checks the bright progress of many § soul, 
| With schemes of maguificence fraught. 
WituaM Joux ABaa™ 














